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Every MAIL brings us colorful and unusual stamps from 
all over the world, but not until the past month have 
we become familiar with Russian stamps, arriving on 
postcards from Editor Morris H. Rubin, who has been 
making an on-the-spot survey of the Soviet Union. Here 
are a few of the Editor's comments 

“The language barrier is formidable, but not de 
cisively so. The Americans here are cordial and helpful 
They all seem to know of The Progressive. And the 
Russians have been patient and responsive So far 
I have been to two schools in Moscow, primary and 
secondary, and saw the classes, libraries, laboratories 
I spent a day on a collective farm and learned much 
Had a two-hour interview the other night with the for 
eign editor of Pravda and took some 30 pages of notes 

And from Warsaw: “The city still shows signs of the 
blitz The rate of exchange is frightful—coffee $2 
per cup, Prague next and then Vienna. Grand to be 
heading West.” 

There’s an important announcement on Page 19 
about Editor Rubin's trip to Russia 





Hundreds of subscribers have taken advantage of The 
Progressive’s special offer to introduce the magazine to 
three or more friends and acquaintances at only one 
dollar each, and receive a free book for themselves. The 
books selected— The Family of Man by Edward Steichen, 
and The Future of American Politics by Samuel Lubell 
seem to have been a happy choice for Progresswe readers, 
who have requested them in almost equal numbers 

A few copies of each book are still available and 
we'll be glad to send one free with each order for three 
$! introductory subscriptions 


The debate in the May issue between Senators Her 
bert H. Lehman and Richard L. Neuberger on “Schools 
Subsidies, and Segregation” struck a responsive chord 
among liberals on both sides of this troubling question 
To fill the requests for additional copies it was put back 
on the press and is now available in a convenient eight 
page reprint, at l5e each, eight for $1, and 50 copies for 
$5. Order from Reprint Department, The Progressive 
Madison, Wis. 


The covers of this and the June issues, as well as 
some of the art and layout of the inside pages, are the 
work of the talented New York artist, Elizabeth Gruse 
Miss Gruse was first introduced to Progressive readers in 
the issue of last October, for which she contributed all 
the art work and layout of “Is There Another Way?”, the 
widely-acclaimed symposium on the Quakers’ foreign pol: 
cy statement, “Speak Truth to Power.’ 

The symposium itself stirred such deep interest that 
more than 20,000 reprints were prepared. After a steady 
demand all through the winter and spring, the supply 
dwindled by early June to exactly zero 
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“YE SHALL KNOW THE TRUTH 


THE OVERRIDING ISSUE 


By EDWARD P. MORGAN 


This guest editorial by Edward P, Morgan is contributed during 
the absence abroad of Morris H. Rubin, the Editor. Mr. Morgan 
is now in his second year of broadcasting news and comment from 
Washington on a program sponsored by the AFL-CIO. He has 
served as director of news for the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and has had 20-odd years of experience in newspaper, magazine, 


and radio work. 


te keeps hearing a Babel of 
voices: 

“Everything is booming but the 
guns!” 

“Peace, prosperity, and progress!” 

“The change of Russian policy is a 
sign of bankruptcy and proof that 
we have won the cold war.’ 

Then, less bold, the voices of wor- 
ry and doubt: 

“The Western alliance is 
bling.” 

“This is the Twenties all 
again.” 

“We are losing to the Communists 
and don’t know it.” 


crum 


over 


Are there any voices of clarity, of 
responsibility, of leadership in the 
land? 

The Administration's voice is 
throaty-rich with confidence, with 
calm and (or so it sounds) with com- 
placency. President Eisenhower be- 
lieves in People, and, using the ad- 
vertising arsenal of Madison Avenue, 
the Republican National Committee 
moulds that into explosive campaign 
ammunition. 

The opposition’s voice is discor- 
damt with inner dissent. The Demo- 
cratic Party is painfully torn and 
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adds up to less, mathematics notwith 
standing, than the sum of all its bick 
ering parts. And ironically, when the 
Party does make the noise of respon 
sible criticism, the country seems to 
turn a deaf ear as if trying to shut 
out a whimpering nuisance disturb 
ing its nap in the hammock of con 
tentment 

And yet there is so much to be 
done. 

Not just on the military side, in 
dispensable as our best and constant 
efforts are to perfect our physical de 
fenses. We have only just begun to 
split the atom for peace. We have 
only just begun to explore and ap 
preciate the vast potential for growth 
in the underdeveloped, or as some 
body has more imaginatively suggest 
ed, the “growth” countries. We have 
only just begun to fortify the battle 
line of research against disease. There 
are slums to be cleared, classrooms to 
be constructed, technicians to be 
trained, teachers to be trained to 
train them. Perhaps, sanctimonious 
as it may sound, the biggest construc 
tion job of all is the building 
of the American character. We have 
dreamed the American Dream but we 
have not yet grown into its full 
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MAKE YOU FREE’ 


dimensions. This is a non-technical 
human exercise but one of the most 
vital importance 

We have developed the material 
sinews of progress almost to perfe 
tion. Where but here and how but 
through the dynamism of the expand 
ing American economy could a com 
pany net a billion dollar profit as 
General Motors did in 1955? Still, 
when you stop to think of it, what is 
the intrinsic value of a hardtop con 
vertible, an automatic dishwasher, an 
electric blanket, what is their worth 
in terms of human growth? Imbed 
ded in this question, I think, is the 
overriding issue of 1956. For there are 
those of us who have come to [eel 
that material accomplishment is an 
end in itself, forgetting that the real 
objective is the never-ending im 
provement of the minds and hearts 
and bodies of people, and that in the 
forgetting lurks the danger of our 
destruction, For if we don't learn how 
to cope with life and enlarge its 
meaning for ourselves and for every 
body, the multiplication of the ma 
chinery of 
only oul 
caught in the fly-wheels 


Khrushchev and Co 
That we'll slip, that 
be able to stay the course 
Creampuffs, Khrushchev called us in 
effect at February 
Party Congress. This was the convi 
tion propping up his boast that the 
Marxists, not the meek, shall inherit 
the earth without 
we haven't got 


will 
shirttails 


our own comlort 


cause us to get 


This is what 
are banking on 
we won't 


the Communist 


violence be: 411M 
what it And 
they are preparing for the long pull 
Ex-Senator Benton, head of the En 
cyclopedia Britannica, broug't back 
from his recent trip to Moscow stag 
gering evidence of Russian strides to 
expand education. [See Stuart Chase's 
article on Page 5 ~Eprror’s Nore 

By 1960 every youth in the Soviet Un 
ion up to the age of 17 will be com 


takes 





pulsorily in school. As Malenkov said 
with frightening patience, the 
they'll 
in a4 hundred years and are planning 
accordingly 


Com 


munists are sure that win out 


Sometimes it appears doubtful that 
we are planning beyond the Novem 
Our have de 
veloped a “don't rock the boat” com 
plex, ignoring the fact that the Amer 
ican yacht may have struck a sand bar 
ol over-contidence 

Mhat justily skidding 
to the rail in panic or pretending in 
smug criticism of policy-makers that 
the problems we have will yield to 
simple solutions if 
them. So 
plications that we 
the 


ber election leaders 


doesn't oul 


we'll just face 


towering are their com 


could easily cal 


culate wrong answers even il we 
employed the toresight of Einstein 
the insight of Freud, and all the cash 
in Fort Knox and Las Vegas 

A few wecks ago 
ton’s subcommittee probing air power 
asked the chiel of the 
Air Delense 
eral karl Partridge, what he thought 
establish the 
detense of the | 
States against enemy manned aircralt 
His answer: $61 


senator Syming 


Continental 


Command, Army Gen 


it would cost to min 


imum etlective nited 
15-year 
1965 


billion for a 
1951 through 
years trom 


program trom 
And yet, 10 
jor defense 
rected 


now our tia 


may well have to be di 


against not manned aircralt 


but guided missiles 


=e 


Pitepatrick in The St. Loule Post-Diepatech 


“Nothing Wrong, Just Some 
Eager Beavers Gnawing Around” 


You might argue that therefore a 
that goes 
the drain, but in his assignment Gen 


great wad ol outlay down 


eral Partridge could not argue that 


way for a second. He has to assume 
that a thundering aerial herd of Bison 
jet bombers nuclear at 


tack in 


may try a 
the interim 


\ similar monumental dilemma 
and 
field of 


More dismaying than 


over probabilities 
the 


encryy 


possibilities 
arises in non-military 
atomic 
the existence of these dilemmas is 
the “let’s pretend” attitude of some 
key that they 


don't exist 


government officials 


Confronted by reports (if not care 
fully assessed intelligence) of startling 
Russian advances and plans in de 
veloping nuclear power for industry, 
Admiral blandly testified be 


fore the joint atomic energy commit 


Strauss 
tee of Congress that they were “ove 
estimated.” 


Our defensive strength, testifies De 
fense Secretary Wilson, is austere but 
adequate, while at the same time the 
Secretary is trying to sit on the lid ol 
a Pentagon row about the very 
philosophy of our defense, let alone 
its adequac y 

One 


quacy are 


wonders il and ack 


the 


austerity 
measures of detens« 


this abundant and 
should 


an even 


ingenious nation 
One 


brooding 


settle for wonders with 


more fear if we 
aren't in the process of settling for the 
adequate if not the austere in our 
national thinking, about 


not just 


military matters but about the world 
at large and our place in it 

In manhandling the Administra 
tion's foreign 
Alfairs Com 


declaration of in 


request for long-term 


iid, the House Foreign 


mittee spun out a 
tent vaguely commiutting Congress to 


continuing such as long as 


the threat of 


assistance 
communism overhangs 
this 


Hiave we 


the free world Is oul sole role 


and purpose sO simplified 


and separated the forces of good and 


evil that we can go out and slay the 


Communist dragon and then hurry 


home in our Thunderbird in the s« 


cure knowledge that we can snuggle 
up to the latest pot-ol-gold giveaway 
on television and live happily ever al 
ter? Or are we fighting the menace of 
Communism because we believe in 
what it menaces? 

It we really believe in the American 
Dream and our capacity to grow into 
that we 


its bigness, then it follows 


and r¢ 
look 


and 


must realize 
that 


of the world 


make us 


Communists are 


to shrink and concea 

They are preparing to put the 
out to pasture and break it 
habit of breathing fire. We 
weakness but 


and 


conce il oul 


remedy them then we 
in a tar 


the 


stronger po ition to © 
doubletalk 


Kremlin is 


camoultlage ol 
the 
guile much of the rest of the | 

When the 


backyard is put 


which trving 
venture ol 

our own 
text it would be almost unth 
that 


constitution is a 


fearless detender 


Senator | 


such a 


such al crupulous cl 
Murr i) 


and such exemplary exponent 


cal morality a i 


and delicate propriety 


cenmcy | 


lree¢ 


Howard Ke ck 


functions ol enterprise as 
feck or a 


go ilong 


llowever the iid 
ot us rouse 


need to be 


sibilities at hand 


voice ot le idershi 


scientious ton ire 


to detect in an election year Some 


time under such circumstances 


is useful to cock an ear 


mces of outsider ina 


i sympatheti 


bounce them around for comparison 


Vi t to ‘ York 
hningtor the leader of the 


Hlugh Gaitske | 


his li 


On a recent quick 
and Wa 
tritish Labor Party 

had time to talk what 
teners 


many of 
though Wal { ocd lear sense 
| 


venerTal ibout 


ind 
the problems of the West in pa 


about the wor ld 


ticular, At one point he observed th 


democrats peoples ire inclined t 


standard of living above 
salety One w 
that he 
preoccupa 
at the cost 


but of 


put the 


thei tempted t 
conclude conce!l 
about i 
not on 


} 


satety in atmosphere 
I 


it is reasonably ile for minds 
lree 

I hus is in it! 
Americans are expe 
quantities not ony 
but for ex ibun 


sumption port in 


dance providing we put 


our ttl 
to our work, and can dist nguish 


voice ol leadership from a gargie 
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FIVE YEAR PLAN 
FOR EGGHEADS 


By STUART CHASE 


4 DITOR RUBIN is in Russia as I 
4 I wish |] with 
him, to compare the Soviet state in 


1927, 


write this were 


1956 with the one I saw in and 
to view the changes reported by such 
as William Benton. I 
to discuss the Senator's findings pres 


emtly 


The 
great I 


observers want 


changes since 1927 must be 


Russia 


before 


Leningrad 


had 


irom 
Stalin 
he 
process of ousting Trotsky 
latter still in Moscow 
Rubin is seeing Russia in 
Not only death removed 
from the of Stalin, but 
he is being damned by the 
elite for his administration of 

There 
the New 
which 
private 


saw 


to Odessa) con 
in the 
but the 


Editor 


solidated his powel was 
was 
a ditterent 
phase has 
power grip 
present 
it 

a good harvest in 1927 


Policy (N.E.P.) 


freedom 


was 
Economi 
allowed considerable 
to in torce, 
and some flexibility w apparent 
The Kulaks had not been run off their 
lands, un 
known, purge trials were years in the 
Now, ot 
rule, some 
What Karl Marx 
but Moscow’ 


tation of it is always subject to re 


enterprise, was 


a’ 


slave labor camps were 


future alter a generation 


one-man there agai 


flexibility wrote is 


unchanged interpre 
vision. It is arguable, even probable, 
that the policies of 1956 present more 
headaches to the West 
the 


than any poli 


cies since ten days which shook 
the world 

The Russia 1 saw 
kind of ideological! 
Western 
and his nobles out 


at 


posed a misty 
challenge to the 
with the 
ind workers and 
least theoretical 


democracies Czar 


peasants on top 
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ly 
howe vel 


ing 


were 


The country was desperately poor, 


cloth 


in food, shelter, and 


Wild 
running 
Any 


ridiculous 


boys orphaned by wal 


everywhere in wolf 


material challenge was 


pac ks 


I spent several days in a great, bare 


barracks of a building near the Krem 
lin, inve the 
st Five tive 
al 
eds 
shortages 
As 


noted 


stigating proposals for 
Year Plan. With 
blueprint, Russia hoped to rem 
ol 


especia 
I 


this 
ve 
material 


good 


some her alarming 


ly of capital 
and economist, I 


an accountant 


in considerable istonishment 


the formula whereby capital goods 
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roads \ 


powel plants, mine ral 


foun 


shel 


ind a 
food 


later date 


were to be built 


dation thus laid tor more 


clothing 
for the 


were iso 


te! and at i 


Schoolhouses “liquidation ol 


illiteracy prominent in 


the plan 

Capital in the West comes largely 
pre 
no 


savings ot the 

ol 

but 
the 


from the 
Russian 
such cash resctve 
trol of 


channel a 
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the 


le iders, Course 


cot 


with 


manpower! proposed to 


high fixed proportion of 


workers and Manage into the con 


! Ihe « 


tire populauion in consequence would 


struction ol capital goo n 


have to pull in its collective belt and 
the 


KU Ca on consume goods while 
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TV sets, it went into schools, Russia 
now has, says Benton, 4,300,000 
students in post-high school institu- 
tions of learning, as compared with 
2,500,000 in the United States 
Benton estimates that where less 
than 50 per cent of bright youngsters 
in America get to college, in Russia 
the figure is 100 per cent. The Soviet 
State is graduating 120,000 scientists 
and engineers every year to 
70,000, We must now compete with 
a system “that literally forces its 
smartest boys and girls to get all the 
education they can absorb.” Russia 
cannot match us in producing 
Chevrolets and IBM machines, at 
least not yet, but she proposes to beat 
us in producing ideas and trained 
manpower-—a large part for export 
Krushchev promised Burma last year 
to build and equip a technical in 
stitute in Rangoon as a gift to the 
Burmese people from the Russian 
people, staffed complete with Rus 
sian engineers and administrators 


All Russian children must attend 
what are called Ten-Year-Schools, 
starting at the age of seven, and con 
tinuing through the equivalent of our 
senior high school. They go six days 
a week, ten months in the year, and 
probably work on the average a good 
deal harder than American children 
A special ukase had to be passed for 
bidding the assignment of home work 
for Sunday, so the youngsters would 
have a little time to play. Students, 
as in Crarist days, wear a school uni 
form supplied by their parents, and 
discipline is strict. Gone are the days 
of ultra-progressive theories 
are the warring gangs and the stoning 
of trains. Public property is force 
fully protected, and there is “ener 
getic suppression of every manifesta 
tion of hooliganism.” A_ Brooklyn 
boys gang presumably would be 
broken up in 24 hours in Leningrad 
or Kiev 

Examinations are many and stiff 
Children who make high marks go 
on from the Ten-Year-Schools to 
either the Technicums, vocational 
and engineering schools where 2,500, 
000 are now enrolled, or to the uni 
versities, The latter number more 
than 700, with an enrollment of 
1,825,000. All post-high school stu 
dents, if parents cannot afford their 


our 


Gone 


6 


support, receive scholarships from 
the sate, and ninety per cemt of stu 
dents are so aided. The amount of 
the scholarship increases every year 
Ivan can keep learning at state ex 
pense “as long as he can make the 
grades.” Benton watched students in 
the great science library at the Uni 
versity of Leningrad. Every seat was 
taken and one could hear a page 
turn, so profound was the concentra- 
tion. Said his host Yelutin, Minister 
of Higher Education: “In admitting 
students, we don't ask who the father 
is, we want a clear head.” 

But are not the heads stuffed with 
propaganda, doctored history, with 
the quaint principles of “Marxian 
physics,” and Lysenko’s even quainter 
biology? No, touched but not stuffed, 
says Benton. Students of all ages re 
ceive about 10 per cent of their in 
struction in political indoctrination. 
Ihe other 90 per cent is unvarnished 
science, technology, and _ general 
knowledge. This shift is recent, to be 
sure, but is now the order of the day 
Lysenko is in the doghouse, and ev 
ery effort is made to keep up with 
the latest technical papers in Western 
science. Russian science, we must re 
member, was always very good at the 
top, and the tradition continues—as 
Western scientists learned at Geneva 
when discussing atomic physics 

The shift in the schools away from 
politics does not altogether surprise 
me. It fits in with Clyde Kluckhohn’'s 
work at the Russian Research Center 
in Harvard. In interviewing escapees 
on the Russian-German _ border, 
Kluckhohn's staff found young peo 
ple increasingly bored with dialectical 
materialism, and eager for more in- 
teresting careers in science, technolo 


gy, and the arts 
ganda machine, 


The Moscow propa 
the Center concluded, 
was Outsmarting itself on the home 
front 


Russian 
studying undoctored 
physics, chemistry, mathematics, bi 
ology, engineering, medicine, 
geography, most of the time. Their 
history, and 
philosophy are undoubtedly scram 
bled, but not the technical subjects 
One can't pilot a jet bomber at 600 
miles an hour on class-struggle navi 
gation. Practical education for prac 
tical problems seems t be the pres 
Benton also found that most 
bright students were excused from the 
draft. Some received a kind of ROTC 
training, built around their technical 
specialties 


Whatever the 
youngsters are 


reason, 


and 


courses in economics, 


ent goal 


Ihe sharpest minds stay in the 
universities scholarship 

for post graduate work. They com 
pete for the equivalent of our Ph. D 
degree, and for a still higher degree, 
Doktor Nauk, which demands an 
original contribution to science, a de 
gree we do not have at all. In the 
end, the picked crop is placed by 
the state in and other 
strategic occupations at good salaries 


still on 


industry 


A substantial number go into teach 
ing. To change one’s job after assign 
ment is difficult, but apparently not 
impossible. The idea, you will 
is to develop brains, not automatons; 
this is the alarming part ol 
Benton's report 

Scholarships are pro-rated, like the 
U.S. graduated income tax. The fat 
test are in like 
aeronautics and mining, where brains 
are in great demand; the leanest are 
in history. Considering the way Rus 
history has been manipulated 
and rewritten to conform to the party 


note, 
truly 
ones 


protessions 


Sian 


line, why would any self-respecting 


student make history a 
career? 

Well, brief outline 
Ihe educational policy now in force 
in Russia, observes Benton, “as it in 


creases in effectiveness, poses a most 


want to 


there it is in 


serious threat to the West, dangerous 
its efficiency, and 
ominous in any torm ol competitive 
co-existence we can envisage.” 
There are of course some cracks in 
it. It is new, for one thing—a much 
more flexible and experimental poli 
cy than Stalin would have tolerated. 
Again, university professors lack 


in war because of 
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tenure, and can be fired at will 
which is very bad for faculty morale. 
Many graduates still emerge stuffed 
with book learning 

tory training and first hand experi 
ence. A recent report by M.I.T. con 
cludes that “Russia may be stronger 
in producing numbers of trained en 
gineers than in over-all engineering 
competence.” Finally, the 
work where one is told to work can 
become a serious handicap to a genu 
inely creative mind 


they lack labora 


necessity to 


With all due allowance, the Benton 
report remains frightening. Half our 
American brain power lies buried in 
garages, clerkships, kitchens, beauty 
parlors, and gadget-selling careers, 
without ever getting adequate col 
lege training. Russia allows no single 
high 1.Q to service to the 
state. A student, if he makes the 
grades, need never about fi 
nancing his education, or about get 
ting a well-paid job which fits his 
specialty. The American educational! 
plant seems to be going steadily 
downhill, as we wrangle about the 
morality of federal aid. The Russian 
plamt is steadily going uphill with 
better equipment better oppor 
tunities for 


ex ape 


worry 


and 
teachers 


from out 
uncontaminated by 
the national rivalries which plague 
our planet, one might judge impar 
tially a kind of vast and fascinating 
laboratory experiment. The United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are racing 
neck and neck for world leadership 
The United States gives students more 
freedom to develop what's in 
their parents can finance thei 
tion. The U.S.S.R. restricts freedom, 
to a degree, every 
good mind in the nation and puts it 
to work 


If one were a 
beyond 


spaceman 
Sirius 


hem, if 
educa 
but 


screens out 


You and I are that our sys 
tem is bound to win out. But is that 
character from sure? I am 
very much afraid he is saying: “You 
Americans have by far the better basi: 
system, but you neglect its applica 
tion 
fill your with frustrations 
and give little thought to finding and 
pushing those creative brains that you 
are so everlastin 
yourselves upon. | 
erb about a hare and a tortoise? 

Well, I hope Editor Rubin, when 
he returns, will throw more light on 
this crucial problem 


sure 


Sirius so 


You let your schools run down, 
teachers 


gly congratulating 
aven't you a prov 
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WANTED: 
A Southern Statesman 


By FRED RODELL 


F A real live Martian in a really 

flying saucer, or even in a mul 
tiple guided missile, were to land on 
the earth today, hedge-hop around 
it without any regard, of course, for 
that old-fashioned iron curtain, and 
take a good objective look at what 
goes on on this neighboring planet, 
he might well suppose that the chief 
concern, the chief issue, the chief 
crisis that worried and weighed on 
the United States would be the pos 
sibility of nuclear war and the con 
sequent obliteration of terrestrial 
man. He would be wrong. For if 
the man from Mars should learn our 
language, he would discover that the 
which dominates the 
talk, the press, and the politics of 


issue serious 
most of the nation is the simple and 
basically silly question whether ter 
restrians who happen to have skins 
of different colors should be allowed 
school or ride to work or 
play or eat or live together 

that fateful Supreme 
Court decision of barely two years 
ago, the A-bomb and the H-bomb 
and the B-K balm have fallen far be 
low Segregation on the political-pal 
aver hit parade. Hardly an 
national magazine—including 
this one——appears without an article 
Front pages and editorial 


to go to 


Ever since 


issue 
of a 


about it 





PRED RODELL hes written widely of the 
law end public effeirs; his article on 
desegregetion in the April 3 issue of 
Look hes srovsed nations! asftention 
His most recent book is “Nine Men A 
Political History of the Supreme Court 
f the United Stetes 1790 to 
1955 


from 





pages of newspapers, North and 
South, are full of it. Bull sessions in 
and and on college 


campuses regularly get around to it 


bars club-cars 
And with international! affairs almost 
forgotten in the process, the plans and 
the campaigns of both political pal 
ties are already centered on it-—from 
the agonized efforts of the Democrats, 
especially their White-House hope 
fuls, to please the North 
losing the South and so splitting the 
party in the 
Republican woving of Northern Ne 
the basis of 


without 


two, to none-too-subtle 


groes on what was done 
by “a great Republican Chief Justice” 
(who was backed, incidentally, by six 
Democratic Associate Justices) 

To all this spate of writing and 
talking and thinking about an issue 
which should not, by 
ards, be an 


tributed 


rational stand 
issue at all, I have cor 
and am obviously still oon 
small share. As 


a result, and far more meaningfully, | 


tributing——my own 
have had to do a lot of reading and 
listening too. My mail, from the 
pieces I have published about segre 
gation, has been tremendous. Most of 
the letters have come from South of 
the Mason-Dixon. Yates line 
of the Southern 
their mildest 
called all the 
from “nigger-lover” to 
to “Pope lover” (a 
ming, | take it, from the courageot 
anti-segregation Southern 
priests) to the unprintable. | 
been accused a dozen times of hating 
Southerners (I don't) asked a 
how I would like to 
son go to 


few 


and most 
letters have been, at 
I have 
book 


Communist 


indignant been 


names in the 
nice twist stem 
stand of 


h ive 


dozen times 


have my school with 





has for 
labeled a 


“niggers” (he does, and ten 
“Su 
“worshipper,” 
“reverer” (they should read my recent 
hook on the Court, Nine Men 


and honored with a 


years). I have been 


preme Court idolator,” 


advt.) 
two-column edi 
Alabama, 
paper which says that, as a “pro-Negro 


torial in a Montgomery 


propagandist,” I have no business 


teaching law 
I have 


constantly, by 


On the more moderate side 
task 


mote-and-beam ap 


called to 
the old 
proach, for Northern discrimination 
Detroit, in Chi 
It does 
this is 


been 
way ol 
against Negroes in 
in New York, elsewhere 
to reply that 
discrimination by law, 


cago 
no good not 
that it is done 
privately, not governmentally— nor to 
reply, as I do, that I nevertheless dle 
plore it almost as much. For the sug 
that make 


catries no 


gestion two wrongs don't 
weight to 
that 


by law or not by law, is right 


| 
s rignit any 


Southerner who believes segre 


gation 
and normal merely us 


ind who is 


ing attack as the best defense 
On the 


have 


still more moderate side, | 


read the soft arguments for 


gradualism of such responsible ind 
bravely liberal Southern journalists 
as Hodding Carter and Ralph McGill 
patiently to the 
troubled explanations given me by 
South 


(including a 


| have listened 


intelligent and progressive 
North 
friend and college classmate 
of rabid Eastland of Missis 
spp) to Dixie 
by intelligent and progressive South 
South, What add 
assurance that any real 
enforcement of the Su 


Court's desegregation decrees, 


erners now up 
former 
Senator 
ind, on a recent visit 
erners down these 
up to i an 
attempted 

preme 
at least in the deep South, must lead 
to widespread rebellion backed by 
violence: 
flat 
land 


that, by clear implication 
the the 
evil than the 


disobedience of law of 
would be a lesser 
attendant on 


therefore 


violence 
that 
nat be 


enlorcing it 
desegregation should 
And 


if I question any of this, comes the 


attempted now always, 
slow and sympathetic shaking of the 
head and “You just don't understand 


those pe ople 


Indeed, I've 
and thinking hard about it 

What is it that leads 
decent, intelligent, liberal Americans 


I wonder been won 
dering 


lor some time 


8 


VPREME COURT 


US 


¢ Por’. 
y od ia 


Fitepatrick is 
Carrying On The 
‘Separate But Equal’ Theory 


the 
nation be allowed to flout the law of 
the illiberal, anti 
What causes rational 
fall 
reasoned dis 
childish 
You don't 
stand? Could it be that they don't un 
Could it be that in their 
inability, or unwillingness, to 
the en 
raged rantings of some of my South 


to urge that a whole section of 


land—and in an 
democratic way? 
and highly articulate 
back, in 


cussion on 


from 


men to 
the course of 
such a escape 
reason as under 
derstand? 
very 
understand, no less than in 
ern correspondents, lies the key to 
an understanding of the Southern at 
titude toward segregation? 

When I speak of “the Southern at 
titude toward segregation,” I am de 
mimicking show 
to slice into such slip 
what I am convinced 
is one of the two major blind spots 
in the talking, writing, and thinking 
of many Southerners who ought to 
know there is 
no such thing as a “Southern attitude” 
toward There are many 
variations of 
what 
make 
those 


liberately just to 


how easy it i 


shod analysis 


better. For, of course, 
segregation 


attitudes and many 
examination of 
begin to 
takes account of 
and the groups 


represent—and 


and neo 
it is all 
sense unless it 


each, 
about can 
different attitudes 


which they roughly 
why 

obvious ex 
Negroes; 


would deny 


way of 
Southern 
Kluxer 


There are, by 
ample, the 
even a Ku 


not 
that 


they are Southerners; and despite the 
"'~ wishful statements of some 
Di..e demagogues that most “Ni 
grahs” enjoy separate and in 
ferior status, there is little doubt to 
day that Southern Negroes are close 
to unanimous in their attitude toward 
segregation: they against it. So 
when a white Southerner refers to 
“the Southern attitude,” what he 
means is “the white Southern atti 
tude.” But again, there is no such 
thing as a “white Southern atti 
tude”—as many facts bear eloquent 
witness 


stupi 


their 


are 


the fact that school 
integration is already working—and 
working and peacefully—in 
many Northern and Western sections 
of the South; apparently, there must 
the atti 
Southerners and 
Western South 
Second comes the fact, demon 


First comes 
well 
be some difference between 


Southern 
Northern or 


tudes of 
those of 
erners 

strated here and there throughout the 
whole South, that young white South 
erners 
find 


and the younger the truer 

strange offensive 
ibout mixing freely with young black 
Southerners in classrooms and play 
yards; apparently, attitudes have some 
relation to age. Third, wherever ex 
white Southern colleges or 


nothing nor 


universi 
ties have admitted Negroes, too often 
grudgingly, these Negroes have been 
welcomed and accepted by the bulk 
of their white fellow-students; (the 
Autherine Lucy disgrace was sparked 
by townsfolk, with a comparatively 
few students following along—and it 
was student pressure that forced the 
Georgia Tech authorities to let their 
football team play against Pittsburgh, 
Negro halfback and all); maybe, then, 
different degrees of education and 
intelligence create different 
white Southern attitudes toward seg 
regation. Fourth and finally 
I could go on 


help 


though 
white Southern boys 
who fought and ate and slept side 
by-side with Negroes in the unsegre 
gated armed forces, in World War Il 
or in Korea, usually express a higher 
opinion of Negroes and a correspond- 
lower color-lines 
than do their age-mates who did not 


ingly opinion of 
share their experiences; past living 
habits can shape attitudes too 


Put all these facts together and it 
begins to look as though what is com 
monly and irrationally called “the 
Southern attitude” toward segregation 

that is, unreconstructed, bitter, last- 
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ditch 


actually the 


Opposition « to integration is 


attitude of a relatively 


small though very vocal group ol 
not ex- 


white, 


Southern citizens. They are 
entially the 


old-or-middle-aged 


clusively but es 
uneducated, deni 
zens ol the Deep South who have 
never, in the elsewhere, 


had the 


ciate with Negroes except as 
! I 
} 


scTvVvice oI 
occasion or the wish to asso 
niggers 
who gotta be put in the place and 
kept there 
of Emmett Till and the jury who ap 
the old 


though many of them 


They are the murderers 


woved the murder. [hey are 
| 
whites 


pore 


are not so poor today who see in 
the prospect of desegregation a threat 


self 


esteem founded neurotically and pre 


to their emotional sell-esteem, a 
cariously on the feeling that the color 
ol their skin makes them automatical 


ly superior to their Negro neighbors 


secon ! big 
thinking ol 
You just 
Most of these 

understood well enough 


latent 


herem lies the 


And 
blind pot in the those 

lon't 
South 
that 
mseccurity, 
than 
nation), 


Southerners who i) 
understand 
erners 
it was a emotional 


t neurotl need to be better 
the next fellow (or the 


Hitler 


to violent action in the German peo 


next 
that seized on and whipped 
Southerners 
that re 
just don't 


any ol those 
the inhumanity 
sulted or clucked You 
understand those peopl Why then 
that the hard tooth 
Southern 


ple; few af 
condoned 


can they not see 


ind-nail core ol resistance 


to racial integration 1s strictly emo 
irrational? Or why 
halt-detend it 
ccept ince as 
facts of life, 


to open dehance 


tional and utterly 


ecing this do they 


hall-justify it, urge 
ineluctable 


lead 


one of the 


even though it 


The answer, I 


hinted 


and as ] 
than 
th thei explo 


be lhe ve 


earlier is that, no less 


the pool whites’ 


sive fury in word and deed, the intel 


ligent, liberal Southerne: 


who spe ak 


soltly in their compatriots’ behalf are 


dictated in their own reactions, 


though on quite a different wave 


emotion rather than 


reason I do not itl ide 


length by 
among 
Southern politicos 


these the ' from 


Fastland and who 


the s« 


lalmadge on up 


gregation mssue both ration 


and cold-blooded|ly for the sim 


practical purpose of getting 


1956 


the 
Southerner is 


the emotion of 
educated 


Further, 
and 
removed only in degree, not in kind, 
trom that of his less restrained part 
ners in Without stretching 
the metaphor (I hope), the South, like 
Germany, lost a war and has 
never torgotten it. And the regional 
chauvinism of even the most enlight 
ened of Southern 


votes.) 


decent 


protest 


once 


spokesmen, the 
pleas for tolerance and gradualism, 
the partial identification with extrem 
ists and hot-heads, stems, it seems to 
from a little 


irrational 


me, residue in all ol 


them of resentment and 
shame 
That 


whether 
lowed to 


emotion-bred 
mild or 
create a 


unreason, 
wild, should be al 
national 
government officials 

defy the gov 
United States, in 
which sensible citizens plead for non 
the 
selection of the na 


crisis in 
high 
Senators, 


which 
C,overnors 
ernment of the 


enforcement olf law, on which 
hinge. the 
next President, is 


idiotic It is not 


may 
literally 
but 
potentially suicidal that such an issue 


tions 
only idiot 
should overshadow and directly make 


more difficult (most of the men and 
earth do not 


paramount 


women on white 


skins the 


wear 
problem ol 
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100 copies 
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nuclear 
Mars could not 


keeping world peace in a 
age I he 


but laugh or 


“ 


Han rom 
weep 
idiotic of all is the fact 
that so small a group of antediluvran 


clic hards 


And most 


has sold its inhuman, hys 
slant to the whole 


North, as “the 


toward 


terical 
South 


nation 
Southern 
\W hat 


states 


and 
attitude segregation 


is needed today is a Southern 
man (no interiering outsiders, please) 
to rally together the diverse lorces ol 
that 
ranks the 


citizenry 


law-abiding decency encompass 


within their separate bulk 


of our Southern and put 


the segregationists to rout on the 
Such a statesman 
Negroes 


women ol the 


own home ground 
could call to his banner the 


the white men and 
states the 
South, the 


men 


Southwest and Border 
whole 


and the 


white youth of the 


educated oldsters from 
even the deepe st South who got the 
leel 


vation during 


and lost the lear-——ol unsegre 
Contronted 
Alliance, the 
And 
leel 


regional 


two wars 
Southern 
fact 


everywhere 


such a 
die-hards would tast 
Southernet 


with 
away 
would 
the urge ol a new type ol 


prict a pride based on victory in 


stead of deteat im emotion rooted 


int reason 
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DESIGN FOR ITALY 


Ivrea, Italy 


YCOTT FITZGERALD once asked 
\/ the conductor on the cable rail 
way at Glion what the Swiss did with 
their worn-out cables. “We sell them,” 
said the conductors, “to the Italians.” 
The fact is that the Anglo-Saxon 
genius for mechanics and manufac- 
ture disintegrates on the southern 
slope of the Alps. The Italian 
genius——as you may have heard—is 
for beauty 

What, then, is Ing. G. Olivetti Co. 
doing in Italy, if, as is indeed the 
case, Olivetti is the biggest manufac- 
turer of office machinery in Europe 
and the best manufacturer of office 
machinery in the world? The answer 
is beauty 

That there is beauty in mechanics 
and manufacture is strictly an Anglo 
Saxon notion, and the Italians are 
not Anglo-Saxons. The beauty in 
mechanics and manufacture is inci- 
dental to its utility, if at all. The 
builder of the Empire State Building 
neither knows nor cares whether he 
is building the 52nd or the 152nd 
floor, or of what; the worker therein, 
whether it's flag-pole gothic or gent’s- 
room baroque; the viewer thereof, 
whether he's looking at Giotto's tow- 
er or Grandma Moses’ silo. The Em 
pire State Building is not a thing of 
joy, in its concept, construction, or 
use; so, to the Italians, it is not a 
thing of beauty. For the Italian be 
lieves that joy is the heart of beauty, 
and there is no joy in a manufactured 
contraption, or in its manufacture. 
The beautiful architecture of Italy 
antedates the invention of manufac- 
ture; the modern (or modernized) 
Italian town is marvelously drab, as 
drab as K.C., Kan., and much more 
drab than Levittown, L.I 
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By MILTON MAYER 


How come, then, Olivetti, the great 
manufacturer, in, of all places, Italy? 

That is what I came to Ivrea, where 
Olivetti is, in the Canavese hills above 
Turin, to ask about. 

If there is no joy (and therefore 
no beauty) in manufacture; (and if 
there is no joy even in the manufac- 
ture of baby-buggies, whose ultimate 
consumption might beguile the man- 
ufacturer into a smile borrowed, in 
advance, from the ultimate consum 
er’s mother, then there is certainly 
no joy in the manufacture of office 
machinery, for the ultimate consump- 
tion of office machinery is more dole 
ful than that of the coffin, consumed 
in quiet); if then, and the length of 
this sentence is as a swallow's flight 
compared with one of Hardy's, and 
its complexity as a tomcat’s conscience 
compared with the complexity of 
Proust's; if then, I say, the manufac- 
ture of office machinery is the quin 
tessence of joylessness, how come 
Olivetti, and in Italy? 

The answer, my friends, is beauty, 
beauty informed by joy. 

Now the French know how to say 
jote de vivre, but the Italians know 
how to do it. When I asked a sour- 
puss Swiss, long resident in Italy, 
why the Italians do not celebrate 
Mardi gras, he said, “They don’t have 
to. They're always celebrating.” It's 
true. Joy unconfined is the cause of 
their overpopulation, and they keep 
their overpopulous children up half 
the night (who, walking the Italian 
streets, has not remarked it?) just 
to enjoy them. You have seen enough 





MILTON MAYER is spending the year 
in Evrope gathering material for erticles 
end lectures 





Italian art to know that the Annunci- 
ations, M-&-C’s, and Ascensions out- 
number the Crucifixions and the 
Pietas. (Some day—but not today; we 
must get on—somebody ought to find 
out why the Old Church peoples, 
Roman and Greek, of southern and 
eastern Europe have so much better a 
time than their brethren liberated 
by Calvin and Luther.) 

The Italians are anarchists (and 
unheroic anarchists) because beauty 
distracts them from duty. Joy loves 
not order. The Italians are incom 
petent soldiers (as Machiavelli ob 
served), incompetent fascists, incom- 
petent democrats, incompetent bu 
reaucrats, and incompetent manufac- 
turers—all because they do not sep- 
arate beauty from joy. The visitor 
who cannot understand the Catholic 
Communist in Italy can not under. 
stand the Italian necessity to illu- 
minate the mechanics of subversion 
with the joy of salvation. 

Because the Italians are anarchists 
their output (except of children and 
joy) is low and their country, at bot- 
tom, as undeveloped as Greece or 
Spain. Because their output is low 
and their country undeveloped, their 
intake of pasta is high, and the pasta 
calls for wine, and the wine, both of 
its own potency and its inflationary 
effect on the pasta, makes them 
sleepy, and they enjoy sleeping. So 
the Italians slept, and sleep, the South 
ridden by primitive cultivation, tenan- 
cy (the owner taking half the crop 
for rent), illiteracy, and propagation; 
the North with its irreducible two 
million unemployed (and four mil 
lion partially employed), creaking 
with industrial inefficency, state-sub- 
sidized monopoly, and shoddy, high- 
production-cost factories. 

And in this Italy there is an 
anomaly: Ing. C. Olivetti Co. And 
in this company there is another 
anomaly, its president: Adriano 
Olivetti, a stubby, patient, persistent 
man with the head of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. And in this head is the 
only new idea in Italy: an idea that 
has to do, not with machines at all, 
but with men, an idea that goes right 
straight back to the Italian insight 
that joy is the heart of beauty. This 
idea, which already rules some fifty 
villages around Ivrea, Adriano Olivet 
ti calls Comunita. 

Comunita really grew out of the 
astounding experience of the Ing. C. 
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Olivetti Co., although the two institu- 
tions are not formally related. 
Adriano Olivetti, engineer, indus 
trialist, and millionaire, is what most 
American industrialists once called a 
dangerous socialist (most Italian in- 
dustrialists still call him that); this 
in spite of the fact that the Olivciti 
Co. is incorporated for profit and is 
owned by the family. Actually Olivet- 
ti is, as an industrialist, the enlight- 
ened paternalist now fairly common 
in the United States 


By paying Italy's highest wage, pro 
viding ideal working conditions, and 
maintaining a social welfare program 
which (in an impoverished country 
where public welfare is next to non- 
existent) includes eight months off 
wtih pay for new mothers (and nurs 
eries after that until the children are 
ready for school), Olivetti gets more 
and better work out of his people 
than any Simon Legree ever got 
Everybody wants to work at Olivetti; 
and Italian labor, under constipated 
capitalism, is in long supply 

You have to understand that in 
non-communist Europe, with its static 
caste structure and its elaborate ap- 
prentice system, there is very little 
job turnover in any case; when a man 
gets a job, any job, he hangs on to it. 
And when, added to this European 
fact, a great labor surplus exists, as in 
Italy, it is no surprise that there is 
no Italian expression for that Ameri- 
can term “turnover.” There ain't no 
turnover. An Italian takes whatever 
he can get; he has to—which is why 
6,000,000 Italians vote Communist 
and another 4,000,000 Left-Socialist 
Under these conditions, a company 
which offers some smal! inducements 
can get any man it wants 

But Olivetti does not offer some 
small inducements. It offers a whole 
new way of working and living, be 
cause Adriano Olivetti has an idea. 
It is hyperbolic—but suggestive—to 
say that he does not care whether 
the workers at Olivetti are happy but, 
rather, whether it is possible, under 
capitalism, to operate an industry on 
a human basis. The two conse 
quences of his idea are that a job at 
Olivetti is the best job in Italy and 
that Olivetti makes more money than 
any other unsubsidized industry in 
the country. 
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When Adriano Olivetti says, “Men 
are everything; machines are noth 
ing,” you are listening to a man who 
makes the best machines by making 
everything of men. Item: Everyone 
knows that the piece-work system de 
humanizes the worker by taking bread 
from his children’s mouths every time 
he takes a 30-second stretch. So the 
unions, without attacking the piece 
work system as such, fight for more 
and more stretches. But this is in 
equitable to the workers (one work 
er needs more time out, another more 
money, than another) and (given the 
legitimacy of the profit system) to the 
boss, and inequity means conflict, 
and conflict also dehumanizes man 
Still, the piece-work system has the 
advantage (both to the worker and 
the boss) of incentive. So what, when 
a man like Olivetti starts thinking in 
these terms, to do, to preserve the in 
centive and the human being? Put a 
“floor” under him, that's what. Four 
fifths of every Olivetti worker's wages 
are guaranteed, and this amount must 
be adequate to his individual finan 
cial need; the other one-fifth he can 
earn or not, in whole or in part, on 
a piece-work basis. The American vis 
itor who sees the individual worker at 
Olivetti serenely smoking a cigarette 
or picking his teeth is seeing some 
thing he never saw before 

Or, item: There are two kinds of 
schools (besides the model nursery 
and kindergarten) at Olivetti. Each 
lasts two years. In one, over drawing 
boards at regular school desks, with 
instructors, are the 14-year-old sons 
of workers who, having finished their 
free public schooling, are learning 
engineering plus sociology and philos 
ophy at Olivetti’s expense. After two 
years they get university scholarships 
from Olivetti, and after university 
they, unlike their fathers, are pro 
fessional men, in no way bound to 
Olivetti (where, however, they are 
more than likely to want to work) 
The other school at Olivetti has 
tables and books, but no desks and 
no instructors. Here grown men are 
studying, on their own, again engi 
neering and sociology and philoso 
phy; they are Olivetti workers, paid 
their full wages for two years of self 
education, at the end of which they 
are Olivetti foremen 

And it all goes back to joy as the 
heart of beauty. Joy makes the Ital 
ians the world’s best designers (as 


well as its worst manufacturers), 
Olivetti’s office machinery, his plants, 
his classrooms, nurseries, and housing 
projects, his advertising and his dis 
play rooms (like the one at 580 Fifth 
Avenue, whose marble and murals 
staggered New York) are all marvels 
of modern design. Underneath the 
case of the Olivetti typewriter—<le 
signed by an artist who has nothing 
to do with machinery—is substantial 
ly the same machine that Adriano’'s 
father, Camillo, began manufacturing 
in Ivrea in 1908. The machine is 
fine, but the finished typewriter is 
the first typewriter in the world to be 
beautiful. Of the American 
manufacturers copied it—but mean 
while Olivetti was putting out beaut 
ful adding machines, beautiful tele 
type machines, even beautiful filing 
cases. And his wages—averaging $80 
a month, the highest in Italy 
him to compete in America with the 
American machines, Of his company’s 
$25,000,000 annual gross, 55 per cent 
comes from foreign sales 

An office machinery company 
filled with nurseries, gardens, librar 
ies, and artists (Picasso did the mural 
for the Olivetti showroom in Milan) 
sounds like the dream of the paternal! 
ist come true, and | suppose it is. But 
Adriano Olivetti is not a paternalist 
He's a revolutionary and, in a world 
where revolutionaries are a 
dozen, a radical revolutionary. Mak 
ing the world’s best typewriters under 
the world’s best conditions did not 
interest him except as an isolated 
solution of an isolated part of the 
problem. A beautiful machine is still 
a machine, and the man who makes 
it is still a mechanic. The employ 
ment—even the happy employment 
of 12,000 mechanics is peanuts 
Adriano Olivetti was out for bigger 
game; he wanted to beautily the so 
ciety, rotten with undesign (and 
therefore with disharmony and joy 
lessness) to which the happy 12,000 
and the unhappy millious went home 


at night 


Beautifying society is a diversion 
of rich dilettantes and poor reform 
ers, but Olivetti is a rich reformer 
He doesn't say how he got that way, 
but I have my suspicions. His father, 
Camillo, for whom the company was 
named, was the first typewriter manu 
facturer in Italy (where, incidentally, 


course 


enable 


dime a 





the typewriter was invented, in 1855) 
Everybody knows the story of Camillo 
and his dozen workmen in their little 
red-brick shop in Ivrea, but I be 
thought me to ask Adriano about 
his grandfather, Camillo’s father 
1 learned that Grandfather Olivetti 
had until the revolution of 
1848, a peddier confined to the Ivrea 
ghetto. And——in Catholic Italy—that 
Adriano’s had been a 
Protestant 

Now Adriano Olivetti is a Chris 
tian, and his idea of Comunita is root 
ed in the medieval Christian idea of 
the commune. It is Christian, and it 
is socialist, and the Italian people, 
says Olivetti, simply and axiomatical 
Half 


of them vote for the Christian parties, 


and 


been, 


mother 


ly, are Christians and socialists 


not socialist, and the other 
the Socialist 
Christian 
itself 
says Olivetti, both in politics and in 


which are 
half for 


are not 


which 
The ruling class, 


parties, 


calling Christian, is decadent, 


business. It no longer has the energy 
or the intelligence to cope with the 
And the 
particularly the Communists and 
their offer the half 
of their heritage, a better living con 


smuation Socialists——more 


allies Italians 
dition based on the same conflict and 
hate, the same State bureaucracy, the 
reconstruction from the 
is strangling Italy and 
and threatens every parliamentary, 
party-system nation, including, 
Olivetti, the United States 

In the modern State, functioning 
through “the machinery of the cen 
tral bureaucracy, the half-light of 
government commissions, and the hid 
den power ol party apparatuses,” 
there is no democracy; the person has 
no place and no role: “In the present 
political situation, man seems like a 
weekend guest. He does not take part 


same 
that 


top, 
France 


says 





Morriasett 


in any new democratic institutions, 
nor in patterns of associated life that 
might guide him to emancipation and 
liberation.” True, the State has given 
land 


farmers and workers 


thousands of 
“but all of this 
has remained apart from their inner 
lives, 


and houses to 


because the new government 
agencies have lacked the human qual 
ity that 


a common ideal.” 


would enlist men's souls in 
What is needed is nothing less than 


a new society, and “a 


new society 1s 
not created by adding a cross, be it 
even Christ's, to the red flag of the 
is created 
men who have struck off the 
shackles that hold them as powerless 


proletarian revolution.” It 
by new 


as does any dictator in the party-sys 
tem pretense that they participate in 
their own 


destinies; a pretense that 


thinner and thinner, ever 
the 


less adequate to 


is wearing 


less competent to move masses 


from torpor, ever 
reach down to their personal needs 
material 
In four years of Marshall Plan 
aid, the Italian national income rose 
36 per cent but 
exactly 


less, and 


or even to their common 


needs 
workers’ real wages 
rose half of that, peasants’ 
still inflation 
the gain while the Italian Parliament 
continues to debate whether the Con 
stitution adopted more than seven 


eats away at 


years ago should be applied 


“Western civilization,” says the 
manufacturer of beautiful typewrit 
ers, “today finds itself in the midst 
of a long and deep-rooted travail, 
faced with making a final choice. It 
awaits the redemption of man, by 
the new man, molded by experience 
and sorrow, finally 
liberty—liberty understood as an im 
mense undertaking to the glory of 
God, right pitted against violence, the 
weak against the mighty, intelligence 
against courage against ac 
quiescence, poverty against selfish 
ness, wisdom and knowledge against 
haste and improvisation, truth against 
error, love against indifference.” 
Fine talk—and then what? 
one day in 1949, less than ten 
ago, Adriano Olivetti sat down 
some farmers and workers in the lit 
tle village of Palazzo, near Ivrea, and 
talked talked, 
named Berghino 
would give all his life savings to the 


conscious of his 


fore ¢, 


Then 
years 
with 


they and and a man 


C,enesio said he 


building of a community center. He 
said he would give his work, too, and 
asked who would join 
money, but only with 
equals in the new community 


him, without 
work, as 
And 
for two years the men of Palazzo gave 
up their holidays to buiid their com 
munity center. And like every Com 
unita since, its heart was the library 
because Italian towns have no libra: 
ies, and the people need to educate 
themselves 

The Palazzo Comunita established 
itself at once as the third party with 
the town church and the 
ministration in the 
ernance of the 
laboratories were set up 


town ad 


gov 
and 


common 
village (Classes 
where peas 
their vines from 
blight, with the help of the factory 
workers, need for farm food 
and gardens they in turn helped 
meet. It was something brand 


It was new, personal democracy, mak 


ants learned to save 
whose 
new 


ing new men. The Comunita elected 
its own officers, and the townspeople, 
the old 
parliamentary heap, decided whether 


they would build a road, a school, a 


down at the very bottom of 


hospital, and instead of running from 
office to Rome, for 
they 
ahead and built, each sacrificing a 
ability, 
Berghino sacrificing the 

ghino was not a learned 
Olivetti, and when 
him why he was doing it 
“Because thinking of 
makes me feel good.” 


one another in 


months and for years, went 


cording to his Genesio 
most. Ber 
like 
asked 


he said, 


man 
somebody 


these things 


after Comunita rose in 
the villages of the Canavese district 
around Ivrea. Now fifty of 
them, spreading out all over the north 


Comunita 
there are 


of Italy and down toward the help 
less south 
Their 


and up to now hopeless 
build 
themselves, 


themselves 
with 
own hands and their own hearts, and 
Adriano = Olivetti 
publishing 


centers they 


manage their 
established the 
Comunita which 
produces the books they need, and the 


house, 


lectures and seminars, on health and 
medicine, on child and maternal care 
on agricultural techniques, sociology, 
philosophy tele 
vision, drinks, and an elected sports 
director. Three 
in Palazzo 
there——but 
fourth in 


Every Center has 


out of tour tamilies 


belong to Comunita 
Comunita 


time of 


helps the 
need, because 
Comunita means community, and no 


one sickens or starves or freezes alone 
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4 rich 


Comunita 


this 
when 
more 


man’s 


plaything, 
something do 
making still 


And it 


although the Olivetti invest 


to 


you're tired of 


beautiful typewriters is a rich 
man $s 
yared to the invest 
ment of the townspeople build 
it. But plaything? Adriano 
Olivetti can no longer keep up with 
the calls all over Italy for help with 
the 
gional 

cultural 


ment is small com; 
who 


is it a 


new Comunitas. Now there are re 


Comunita organizations and 
for Comunita in all 
Italy. And nobody 


in Italy, including the party politi 


centers 
the big cities of 


cians, thinks it’s a plaything; nobody 
of Olivetti as 
as Comunita 


in Italy thinks any more 
typewriters, but, rather 

Ce 
the 


a rich man’s threat to 
Italy 
Communists and fascists deplore it 


munita is 


established disorder of 


as a capitalist dodge. Capitalists de 


plore it, even more vigorously than 


an assault 
la 
centralization 


communists and fascists, as 
neither 
makes) 


which communism 


the 


nor 
scism on 


through whose hidden management, 


ol 


and 


whose Christian 
the the 
exploit the poor and the simple more 
in Italy than 


behind curtains 


democracy, rich clever 


ellectively anywhere else 


in Lurope Communists, fascists, and 


capitalists know that Olivetti, traitor 
not to his class but to class itself, 
has hold of something that threatens 
them, not from the top (where they 
with 
ministries, bishoprics, and the “trade 


but 


threaten each other parties, 


union vote’) from the very bot 


tom, where the Italian people, thei 
Olivettu 
shyly, 
smashing the leader-follower pattern, 
the 


pawns for good or evil, are 


is patiently, persistently, even 


allowing person, Christian and 


socialist, to be born 
of 


are 


Genesio 
think 


feel 


thousands 
Italy, 
make 


seing 


Ever more 


all 


things that 


Berghinos, 
ol 
good, 


ove! 


ing them 


as persons poor is 


not what matters; being nothing 


is what machine, 
it 


do not 


matters; being d 


being a vote, a digit, when 


is men who are everything. I 
think that anything can stop Adriano 
Olivetti in Italy; | 
old the 


counUuy 


ie only 56 years 


in the 
have come to surround him 


ind best young men 
I do not think that anything can stop 
he the Italian 


the beauty of things done by 


him because has hit 
chord 
people who, when they think of those 
feel 


heart there is joy 


things, good, beauty at whose 
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Buckley’s National Bore 


By MURRAY KEMPTON 


WV" LIAM F 

tional Revie 
months of life and presumably set 
tled 
sion of conservative dissent 


BUCKLEY'S Na 


has used up nine 


into its desired mold as expres 


from the 
which dominates our 
the Editor ot 


sent 


liberal rhetoric 


time. Under this theory 
The 
first 27 

extended 


Progressive has along it 


issues with a request for an 


inalysis of its content and 


tendency 


Textual analysis is a high art, and 


one which is probably beyond me 


when I care and certainly unap 
proachable when I am only bored 
It 
bers olf 


I think 


have 


hard thing to read 27 
National 
it 
read 


is a num 


Review; but then 


is a rather hard thing to 


to 552 pages of anything 
purporting to be an American journal 
ol Very 
this ol 


do 


ns handle 
il 
lor 


few Americ: 
thing 


have 


ideas 
wort persuasively 


though we some talent 
going out in the street and looking at 
people. I concede that Buckley could 
catch me up ul I went so far as to say 
that National Revieu 


yet felt the compulsion to go out and 


nobody on has 
look at the face of, say, George Meany 
or Walter Reuther; the effect 
compellingly as though no one had 
It all 


York Times 
I think | 


yet is 


sw eated 


New 


bee n 


ol 


seems to have 


obscure segments the 


know Buckley well 


enough to feel that I could pronounce 


to him nothing crueler than the judg 
He 


is a young man ¢ ipable ol consider 


ment that his magazine is a bore 


able esprit; as a companion, he can 
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be 


ant prolessor ol poli ical science 


preter ible 


the ivera 


ge 


regards him as an enemy of the lig 


I do 


in the superticial se TUSE 


old man without ever 


ol 
if | 


empl 


America 
did l 


ess 


wi 


he 


could 


ol 
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this particular 


| to 


bith 
ol 
secily 


thinks 
not 


he 


Ww 


wish 


fail 


aly iti 
tive k 

int 
him 


It is a disaster when men plan 


dream 


and 


find 


locked room ] 
t ol 


ol the 
tense 

Ameri 
feel 


to 


one 


john Chamberlain is a 


Black 


aman who lett / 


The 

Burnh 
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The 


by 
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to 


only 
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this one 
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red 
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themsel ve 
have known 
women why 
heir membe 
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lt 
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with 
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I know 
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I remember 


Trotsky 


any man 


outrageous a 


Willy Schl 


Act 


Ww ho 


till 
tim 

; itt 
rmhip 
mn 
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mt of 
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ral 


we 
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excel 
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| ittic 


condemned 
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dares 


judgment 
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a boy who hoped to lea 


Austrian 


ish 
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by 


tachment 


last 


editors 


the 


revolutionar 
has 


go 
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settled 
has ar 
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Nationa 
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summarize it by saying that Buckley 
appears to have judged McCarthy as 
an instrument which was indelicate 
but which appeared to work. Those 
who dislike the people make a great 
mistake if they entertain the illusion 
that they know what the people like 


I think that misconception might 
explain the worst aesthetic feature of 
National Review, which is that it is 
so badly orchestrated. I do not think 
Buckley would permit it to be scored 
this way if he so truly loved his audi 
ence as to feel that no piece of really 
bad taste would escape it. As an in 
stance, he employs as his political 
analyst Sam M. Jones, whose 
credentials in this line have not be 
come to my attention 
product is presented in the sort of 
print in which it came off the type 
writer, a device designed by editorial 
custom to indicate that it is served 
so fresh and hot that there is no 
time either to compose it with care or 
to set it in normal type face 


one 


fore Jones’ 


Jones is the kind of analyst who 
can offer his readers the hope that a 
deadlocked Democratic convention 
will turn to Lewis O. Douglas. He 
also is accustomed to describe the 
governor of New York, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee, and the 
titular head of the Democratic Party 
as “Ave,” “Estes,” and “Adlai,” a 
vulgarism only to be explained as 
the sort of thing Buckley thinks one 
has to give one’s troops. 

And I hardly think he would per 
mit one style to grate so painfully 
upon another in the same pages if he 
were not possessed of the illusion that 
National Review is a sort of popular 
front. He struggles across a field made 
perilous by souvenirs left behind by 
his sacred cows. Jones, as an instance, 
is assisted in his peerings by W. Brent 
Bozell, who between evenings of in 
effable gentility spends his days writ 
ing speeches for Senator McCarthy 
Phere is an aspect of Buckley and 
Bozell which gives any reader the hal 
lucination that the editors of Partisan 
Review have entered into partnership 
with the editors of the Chicago 
Tribune. 1t is as though they had de 
cided to detest only half the 
Philistines. 

Last November, one Robert Phelps 
contributed a review of Ilya Ehren 
burg’s The Thaw. He began: “The 
Thaw may be called a novel only 
in the sense in which a prefabricated 


14 


dwelling may be called a hore.” Now 
this seems to me in the ful 
meaningless spirit of the hinder 
avant-garde. But National Review's 
audience consists substantially of per 
sons who live in prefabricated dwell 
ings and infest cocktail parties and 
talk about the liberals”; 
I know their sort because | inhabit 
a prefabricated dwelling myself. | 
do not mention this 
cause | am reacting to any 
against ratepayers of my <¢lass, but 
only because it seems to me 4 sentence 
without any consideration: of true 
meaning. A prefabricated dwelling is 
a home if there is love in it and noth 


ing if there is not 


National Review has this side dedi 
cated to the snubbing of upper-mid 
dle-brow drama critic, 
Schlamm delights in the destruction 
of Arthur Miller and Clifford Odets 
and Brooks Atkinson of the New 
York Times. Alienation 
great assistance in dealing with what 
passes for culture and enlightenment 
in a period like this one: National 
Review deserves to exist if 


proper, 


“so-called 


association be 


slur 


culture; as 


can be ol 


only be 
cause there are so few organs in this 
with the 
people who have made shrines of the 
Actors Studio, the Child Study Asso 
ciation, and the Psycho-Analytical 
Institute. ' 

But this wonderful animus against 


country impatient sort ol 


the hardening institution of mechan 
istic liberalism has all too little 
to breathe Johr 

Clark can heavy 


Oot 
Abbot 


some 


Professor 


frame a bus 








how affecting piece about the decline 
of humanism in the United States 
which Buckley will accept gratefully 
and then 
from Senators 


surround with quotations 
Knowland 


and Jones’ pilgrimages to Georgia to 


sricker and 


examine the promise of Herman Tal 
witness the 
Bracken Lee. To 


call for a return to 


madge or to Arizona to 
achievement of | 
be touched by a 
style in our national life and then 
be offered John Bricker is to lay down 
standard in the 


ones moment one 


picks it up 

I have no right to enforce 
National Re 
tions of what is the stulf of journal 
ism; but it 
500-odd 
American 


upon 
ew my own peculiar no 
is saddest of all to read 
commentary on 
find little 
happened with any juice and blood 
in it. it have dull a 
six months. Adlai fought 


and hardly appears to have decisive 


pages ol 
lile and that so 
that 
Stevenson 


can't been 


ly won a terrible battle to preserve 


his own high concept of publi pur 
American 
Autherine Lucy 
stoned from the campus of the Uni 


Alabama. Each 
caught in an 


against the reality ol 


political habit 


pos 
was 
versity ot was 4 per 
extraordinary 
situation; by itself, ideology does not 


Sot 
debar a journal from having som 
thing of interest to say about their 
controntation But 
ideology are 
that 
there are 


thei 


POssess¢ d by 


and Lest 
persons 
simply 


thing: to 


uninterested in sort of 


them only ideas 
and no heart. So 
Buckley leit the handling of Steven 
son to his hacks; about Autherine 
find nothing more 
revealing than the report that her 
lawyer had sent a message of greet 
ing to the convention of the Na 
tional Lawyers Guild, which is about 
to be placed on the Attorney Gener 
al's list of Communist 


contlhcts of the 


Lux y, he could 


fronts 

In all this period, the only event 
involving a human being and not 
paper which appears 
to have moved the editors of National 
Review was the death of Henry 
Mencken, for both Schlamm 
Clark obituaries 
burden 


some piece ol 


whom 
and wrote 
that 


desperation ol 


I new 


was one reason for the 
oul present 


Menckens 


pass Is 


our shortage of This is 


certainly true; 


I have no time to qua! 


rel with ideologues over the posses 


sion of the dead; it is hardly as ob 
National Review to appro 


priate Mencken as it was for the Com 


scene for 
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munists to co-opt Lincoln to their na 
Mencken 
hated everything the 


tional 


committee certainly 


state has done 
for the last 25 years; in all that 
Nat onal Re / 


In what 


was 
non-essential, can 
claim his bones was essential, 
Henry 
Mencken displaying sample copies of 
Vercury to a gathering 
Minute Women of 
dispatching his political correspond 
ent to a 


I can only offer the image of 
the American 
of the America or 
Arizona” 
for a raptured confrontation of Gov 
|. Bracken Lee 
But I think the 


motor court in 


essential Mencken 


has something to say about the sw ump 


to which National Review has come 


so soon. It was his great strength that 
he revered no human being 
Johann Sebastian Bach and 


had no hostages anywhere 


since 
that he 
Schlamm 
Mencken's 
dictum, “A government is at 


can quote with approv il 
bottom 
nothing more than a 


gang of men 


und as a practical matter, most of 
them are inferior men.” (As I 
it, Mencken's solitar 
Henry ( 


may not be a 


recall 
declared cx 
ception was ibot 


Now 


curate estimate; but 


Lodge 1.) 
this totally i“ 
i man who holds 
What cannot 


it can function with it 


function is a magazine which ip 
proves the notion and then offers | 
Bracken Lee for ow 


admiration 


study ind 


The essential weakness 
Buckley 
man who 
hard road at 
ley has 


I'm afraid, 
The 

gentility has a 
best ind Buck 
obvious diffi 
onciling William the well-bred with 
Bill the mucker. He is 
ease as William the well-bred; in the 
| Revie 


are occasional pebl l¢ with a certain 


is in himself gentle 


detests 
ulties re 
most at 
there 


gray patches of Natior 


shine, and most of them left by 


Buckley 


“ hen his 


himself in those moments 


sense of irony breaks its 
CONSCIOUS check 


He can discover, as an instance 


that, to encourage free discussion, a 
New York 


ladies invited its 


private school for ‘ 


sulig 
inmates to 

bate on the to] i Resolved 
Senator McCarthy's Un-Americat 
tified He in read 
from The 


ing that its new ] will 


tivities are | 


brochure irene 
con 
tinue to side wit ctual and 
social non-contormus i i ' t! 
the accompanying 
testimonials trom 


Arti 


contormusts as 
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wk in The Washington 


“Have Fun, Kids” 


Helen Reif, Felix 
Frankfurter, Dag Hammarskjold, and 
Harry S. Truman 
martvrdom, as a 


berger Rogers 
brothers all, in 
result of their life 


time refusal to conform.” 


There must be a certain pleasure in 
discovering bits like this and allowing 
one’s fancy to gambol as one pleases; 
but Buckley 


intrusion ol 


there is something in 
shrinks from the 


irony into any discussion of the high 


which 


Thus 
“a man of raw cour 


erious purpose of his side 
George Meany ts 

and superior intelligence” when 
with the Communist 
and a creature of the 
left’ when he attacks 


for insullicient 


he deals issue 
“professional 
Adlai Stevenson 
civil 


passion about 


rights. Buckley is reduced to sum 
marizing the struggle of that wonder 
ful, stubborn old man Syngman Rhee 
to cling to the presidency ol Korea 
death 


ideologically 


unto the “The con 


uninteresting, 


this way 
test was 
for both major parties are anti-Com 
munist and anti-Socialist.” 

Hle cath 
write and feel no compulsion to re 
allfront 
literary sensibilities as this paragraph 

“What 


ibout the fix we are in do 


when the fit is on him, 


write so awtul an to his own 


besides deploring 


phrases 
Messrs 
Stevenson and Harriman have to sug 
gest? They say not a word about the 


ixioms and premises——which were of 


course their own—on the basis of 
which 


I hew 


ways, tor 


ve tlew to the trap at Geneva 


po itive proposals are as al 


more negotiations, billions 


more dollars spent with no idea ol 


what it will ‘moderation 
(Stevenson) ard God save the mark 
Harriman’s 


bring 
ideological rabbit—the 
Democratic party's ‘understanding of 
people—not only at home but around 
the world.’ ” 

As an editor, he has a high serious 
ness about the intellectual process and 
dares to subject those of his reader 
who are happiest picketing the UN 
building to the 
serious voices from the academies lik« 
those of Wilhelm Roepke, Russel! 
Kirk, and John Abbot 
Clark. Yet, when Dean Acheson wrot 
a book, Buckley selected to 
it Joseph R McCarthy, 


contemptuous of formal scholarship 


contributions ol 


Professor 


revicw 
who nm sO 
that he never appears to have found 
out that Lenin's first 
Nikclai. And a few later, he 
printed a letter from a New 
lady 


name was not 
weeks 
Jersey 
reporting her joy at finding 
that: “Senator McCarthy 
fully wittily, 
the most quotable line of the year 
‘For the worst State in 
American history 


a minor 


writes lorce 
and and has given us 
Secretary ol 
it [his book! is only 
failure 


idle 


thing is or is not the 


It is somehow to ask whether 


this sort of 
Lord's work; it is so Obviously below 
Buckley or 
else with the sense of craft 


the standard of inyone 
It is some 
man could 
and 


himself 


how unfair arouse 


have so little 
No one 


he and his 
whether 


so many passions 
within 
knows the 


ciates write about 


passion who 


persons mso 
with al 
fection or distaste—could recognize 
any of them in its pages; what is want 
ing is their intricate humanity. It is 
as though even the paper in 


lives had been 


the 
transcribed by an in 
Nehru 
Arizona 


ferior carbon; India is only 


Georgia is only Talmadge; 
court that is a 


Bracken Lee 


Journalism is a sullen and hopeless 


is only a 
station for | 


motor way 


art, whose practitioners are doomed 
to oblivion at the end and to expire 
by boredom long before that unless 
they are sustained by the surpl 


and shocks and ambiguities in 


persons they are assigned to cove 


Certain notions of faith and charit 


if not ol hope are essential to it. It 
would have spoken to Oswald Garri 
son Villard exalting William Jennings 
Bryan said that this 


velous but not Bryan; it 


and was mart 


would have 





spoken to Bill Buckley damning Dean 
Acheson that 
famous but it was not 


this was in 
Never 


and bhereave 


and said 
Acheson 
to have known passion 


like Bill Buckley, would. have 


been as fatal to it as to have left all 


ment, 


behind like so many of 


the poor ruins who have chosen their 


true passion 
last site with him 

I remember—and hope it no breach 
of trust and taste to say so 
ning I tarried 
home of ). B 


doyen of 


one eve 
Buckley at the 
Matthews, who is the 
professional 


with 


anti-Commu 
nists. | was arguing that there are mo 
ments in the memory of all men 
ind 


the fates of other men and nothing 


which have to do with the faces 
to do with their labels and that these 


are the realities of experience. In 

cle sperate essay at my I asked 
Matthews where he was the 
Sacco and Vanzetti died 
that he had 


and had seen the flash of their execu 


point 
night 
He answered 
heen in Times Square 
tion in the lights around the building 
and that was the first and one of very 
few had ever gotten drunk 

The sear of that moment had 
never left him; he was back as he was 
that night 


times he 


so many changes before 

and 
To travel with passions ‘ike 
any 


feeling again all its agony 
despair 
burden for 


National Review is a 


that is a heavy 
but 


the perils of traveling otherwise 


man; 
lesson in 


I have come this far, and I have 
failed my assignment; I have not ex 
plained what a deplorably unen 
lightened view Buckley takes of 
the World Health 
that has seemed to me be 
side the point. What is the point is a 
letter by William Butler Yeats, who 
certified fascist in the thirties 
and would have been assured a wreath 
from Prof. Clark had he died last 
Yeats wrote a friend that he 
naturally hoped Franco would win in 
Spain, but God help him when the 
Irish 


, Say 


Organization 
Somehow 


was a 


week 


volunteers in Franco's army 


came home victorious 


“that i 
the Spanish war goes on, or if [it] 
O'Dully's 
turn heroes, my ‘pagan’ institutions, 
the Theatre, the Academy, 
their 


“Tam convinced,” he wrote 


ceases and volunteers re 
will be 


fighting for lives against 


bigotry 
If only all of 


that way to just how much of the es 


us could understand 


sential part of ourselves our allies are 
enemics, 
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Racial Despotism 
n South Africa 


By JOHN HATCS 


{gee is a small, white marble 
courtyard in the Houses of Parlia 
Town. On all 


sides rise pillars, topped by rounded 


ment in Cape four 


arches. surmounted by a balcony, and 


palm trees grow in tubs in each 


corner. It is roofless, open to the 
sky. On one side, the pillars and 
filled in by French 


leading to the lobby ol 


arches are win 


dows the 
House of Assembly 

One 
stood alone in this courtyard, outside 
It was the 
Out 
the House cars were waiting to rush 
Members to the 


from Cape 


late afternoon during 1955, I 
the Prime Minister's room 
last hour of the House session 
airport and 
the 


away 
Town for next six 
months 

Suddenly a door opened and two 
figures approached me. One of them 
made a striking appearance: over six 
feet six inches tall, thin, smallheaded 
and gangling. He was “Blackie” 
Swart, the Minister of Justice who 
hires convicts out to farmers and 
once proudly brandished a cat-o’-nine 
warning of 
what the government intended to do 
to non-white offenders 


For all 


ance, it 


tails in the House as a 


Swart’s arresting appeai 


was his companion who 
commanded attention 


dark, 


and stern, with thin tight lips and 


immediately 


Johannes Strydom is square, 
Strydom 


“the 


crystal blue eyes. Premier 


is a tanath He is known as 


Lion of Waterberg,” a thunderous 


denouncer of all who would dilute 





JOHN HATCH 


lemma of 


the suthor of “The Di 
South Africa hes traveled 
throughout Africa several times 





the absolute truth of Boer pmlosophy 
Dutch Reformed Religion 
He is a character from the Old Testa 
ment and has revealed his whole out 


and the 


look in the sentence, “If the European 
loses his color sense he cannot remain 
a white man.” 

It was plain as he spoke to his 
Minister of Justice that Strydom was 
in a flaming temper. I learned lat 
that his plan to adjourn Parliament 
that night and get 
Town had 
obstinacy of a single Senator 


away trom Cape 
frustrated by the 


Having 


forced Parliament to re-assem. ic the 


bee n 


pro eced 
to show his contempt for it by not 
deigning to attend; he took the Blue 
Train to Johannesburg at the 
time that the extra sitting was being 
held 

This attitude of contempt for par 
liamentary 


following day, the Senator 


very 


democracy is not related 
simply as an isolated incident. It is 
highly significant in the 
South African scene 
in Strydom’s steely blue eves 
he said to me what he 
just done. The Ministet 
me that he was leaving Cape 

the following morning for 


present 
It was to be seen 
in what 
had 


told 


and in 
Prime 
Town 
his farm 
at Nylstroom to forget all about poli 
tics until the next session, six month 
hence. He had just forced the Senate 
bill through the House, 
powel! 


thus gaining 
almost to double the size of 
the Senate and to pack it with his 
own supporters 


The 


are now 


Afrikaners as 


have 


Boers, or they 


called, been running 
from genuine government 
they fled the British in 
the Cape in the Great Treks of the 
1830s At ‘at they 


resented a 


away eve 


since from 


time violently 


government which inter 
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fered with what they considered to 
be their divine right to they 
thought fit and to treat their colored 


servants as animals. In 


live as 


their wander 
ings they found new lands free from 
government established 
State 


up new 


interference 
the 
Transvaal 


new states Free 
and the 


constitutions 


Orange 
ind set 


based upon the princi 
ple, “There shall be no equality in 
Church or State.” For 


hundred years they have sought the 


more than a 
opportunity to impose this principle 
as the established, unquestioned foun 
dation of South African life. The op 
portunity finally with Dr 
Malan’s electoral victory of 1948 
Since then every action of the Nation 


alist 


arrived 


has been designed 
They 


Government 
to achieve this one single end 
have now succeeded 

that Parliament has 
become a rubber stamp for National 
That indeed brought 
parliamentary government in South 
Africa into disrepute. But the Afri 
kaner goes much deeper in attacking 
the roots of parliamentary democracy 
At a recent Nationalist meeting, a 
professor of the Free State University 
declared that the 
his authority 


It is not only 


ist aims has 


Minister re 
God and 
uses Parliament merely to endorse his 
legislation. The Afrikaners fun 
damentalists, regarding themselves as 


Prime 
celves from 


are 


the Chosen People, unanswerable to 
debate 
volkswil 


think in 
mystical, 
thei 


They 
the 
only to 


discussion or 
the 
truth 


terms ol 
divine known 
people 

The divinely-re 
vealed truth is the concept of baass 
hap 
word is much more profound than 
any English translation such as “white 
The which 
this innate belief in the superiority 


keystone to this 


The sensation expressed by this 


domination.” extent to 


of a white over a colored skin is due 
to religious philosophy or sheer ter 
For 


has con 


ASSCSSE d 


Afrikaner 
himself as 


ror can hardly be two 
hundred years the 
innately 


ceived of super 


ior to the colored man according to 
the divine ordination of the universe 
In the 


any 


world of today he considers 


white man a completely differ 
to all Africans, 
West Indians, South 
Americans, o1 Japanese 

The 
South 
that 


most 


ent being superior 


Indians, Chinese 
community of 


entire white 


Africa—and 
the Afrikaners 
British South 


one must ac ept 


have converted 
Africans to thei 
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racial philosophy—is only two and a 
half million strong 
tion of the than 15% 
million. Furthermore, the South Afri 


can white community COMprises about 


I he total popula 


Union is more 


half of all the white people living 
among 200 million blacks on the Afri 
can continent. The Afrikaners 
fore, themselves to 
leaguered garrison in their own coun 
try and in the whole continent 
What the Afrikaners would like to 
do is to jump backward into the time 
when they first founded the Boer Re 
publics. They would like to recreate 
that patriarchal 
despotic heads of families met to de 
cide the 


there 


feel be a be 


society in which 


affairs of under the 
their 


would 


State 
authoritarian 
like to 
commerce, 
life, to 


leadership of 
They 


out mining, industry 


president wipe 
ind 
‘ lose 


modern amenities of 


alien and 
They their 
best to go back to the days of their 
Old Testament 
ism is strong among them 
is deliberately handicapped 
Catholics, 


their doors to religions 


philosophies have done 


society. Sabbatarian 
Industry 
Roman 
liberals, and 
Every 


Freemasons, 
Jews are all hotly denounced 
concept which hints at universality 
is dangerous to the Afrikaner belief in 
baasskap 

Modern 


not 


South Africa, 
Afrikaner 


of a hundred 


however, is 
the pastoral utopia 
years ago. The life 
of its white people, in particular, de 
pends upon the mining and export of 


gold and the development of second 


“Well, What Did You Unlearn Today?” 


The industrial revolu 
the 


ary industries 


has changed face of 


the 


tion which 


the country during present 


tury has inevitably brought white and 


brown together ona wal 
the 
republics 


blac k and 


never Boers ‘ 


What 


industry depen 


envisaged when 
tablished 


more, 


thei 


mining and 


upon labor which can be supp 


only from the non-white communit 
the Africans and Cape Coloreds (ha 
castes) and Indians. These color 
people have been brought towethe 

ever increasing numbers in the town 
where they form political and indu 


trial organizations 


White 
Manaye 


the 


Hiow 
African 


its 


then does the 
minority 
domination over non 
majority? 

If democratic 
the risk of 


tablish despotism it 


vyovernment is 
used i ¢ 
based 


upon common prin iples accepted by 


avoid being 


has to be 


the vast majority of the population 
This has never been so in South Afr 
ca. Rather the the 


ple—the non-Europeans—are in the 


mayor ny of 


position of colonials subject to the 
imperialist Europeans. Consequent 
the whites have been able to use th 


full 


econome 


force ol political, legal imal 


power, gained through 


democratic institutions confined 
to destroy 


attack \ 


their own 
fort of the 
privilege 


caste every 


majority to 
removed from the 
19%6 The land of 
Union of South Africa was divid 
that the African 
was allocated only 13 per cent of the 
Acts 


many 


Africans 
electoral 
the 


ed “> 


were 


roll in 
populat Ot 


whole area were passed to ¢ 
Africans as itple 
The 


always 


clude as 


peo 


from the towns mining 


panies have used their 


labor on a tempor ity basi 


ing laborers in strictly contro 


compounds 
This all 


tionalists 


before the 
194% 
oligarch 


Since ther 


(mcurie d 
took 
machinery of a 
built 


powell if} 
casic 
for them 


upon 


been 
attack 
European organization not controll 


by the 


every form ot no 


government has been 6 
The Mixed Marriages ina ] 
morality Acts render relations be 


athe 
scx 
ind non-white a 


I he 


tween white crim 


nal offense Population Key 





tration Act classifies the entire popu- 
lation in racial groups, and the 
Group Areas Act allocates each group 
to its separate district. The Suppres- 
sion of Communism Act gives the 
Minister of Justice power to ban from 
public life any individual opposing 
the government and to restrict his 
movements 

In 1952 the leading non-European 
politicians took their last stand. They 
organized a mass campaign of de 
liberate, but peaceful, infringement 
of the segregation laws. Eight thous 
and of their people voluntarily went 
to jail. This mass protest was broken 
by the passage of the Public Safety 
and Criminal Law Amendment Acts 
giving the government powers to de 
clare an emergency and legislate by 
proclamation, and imposing vicious 
penalties of fining, imprisonment, 
and flogging on any person associated 
with protest against the racial laws 

Then followed the Bantu Educa 
tion Act, based upon the principle 
enunciated by a previous Committee 
on Native Education: “The education 
of a White child prepares him for 
life in a dominant society and the ed 
ucation of the Black child for a 
subordinate society.” 


This year the passing of the In 


dustrial Conciliation Act prevents 
the formation of mixed racial trade 
unions, encourages such existing un 
ions to split racially, and gives the 
Minister power to determine what 
employment each race may engage 
in. 

The ruthlessness of the present 
government oligarchy is best seen in 
the methods it has used to overcome 
constitutional barriers. For five years 
it has been attempting to remove the 
last non-Europeans, a handful of 
Cape Coloreds, from the electoral 
roll, Each time the government has 
been frustrated by the courts, which 


‘ 
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have declared its actions unconsti 
tutional. Last year, therefore, the 
government increased the size of the 
Appellate Court from five to eleven, 
packing it with judges favorable to 
the Nationalist interpretation of the 
constitution. At the same time, they 
increased the size of the Senate from 
48 to 89 members, and altered the 
method of election to ensure that al- 
most all members are Nationalist 
supporters. This year they have used 
this swollen Parliamentary majority 
to remove the Colored voters and to 
establish the supremacy of their par- 
liamentary oligarchy over the courts. 
The Nationalist-dominated, exclusive 
ly white political despotism is now 
supreme. 


Is South Africa a complete police 
state? 

The answer must be a qualified 
“no.” Most non-Europeans and a 
handful of brave European anti 
racialists are living under the condi- 
tions of a police state. I have had to 
visit African, Indian, and European 
political leaders in secret, after mak- 
ing intricate arrangements to meet in 
an obscure rendezvous and with 
elaborate precautions to ensure that 
I was not followed. My letters to such 
people have been seized by the police, 
for raids on their homes and offices 
are frequent. Many of them have lost 
their employment, cannot move out 
of their own district, and are con- 
stantly hounded by police. The or- 
ganization of any strong opposition 
to racialism in South Africa has be- 
come virtually impossible. 

Yet there are two reasons for be 
lieving that South Africa will never 
become a complete police state. In 
the first place, the administration is 
not efficient. There are just not 


mms \' \ AWS 
eK, 
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enough Nationalists to run a police 
state in such a large country. Many 
of the police are semi-literate, and, 
although they are quite capable of 
knocking people about, they do not 
approach the rigid efficiency required 
for such a system. According to one 
story, when the Johannesburg police 
were ordered to seize banned copies 
of Time, they returned with 
of the London Times Educational 
Supplement! 


issues 


The second reason is the gradual 
division being created in white ranks 
Europeans, particularly Britishers, 
have begun to feel insecure under 
Nationalist policy. Their industrial 
organization is obstructed by Nation 
alist racialism and the enforced in 
dustrial color bar. The government 
now controls their right to enter and 
leave the country. Regulations in- 
creasingly interfere with their private 
life. Crime is rapidly mushrooming 
In 1954, 112 out of every 1,000 peo 
ple were prosecuted. It is common 
for Europeans to carry guns. Even 
Afrikaner professors and clergymen 
have begun to raise voices of protest 
against the intensification of racial 
oppression and the resulting collapse 
of public values. 


There is no immediate or clea 
hope for the South African people 
Color prejudice is pathologically 
deep and fanatically defended. Some 
form of revolution appears inevitable, 
for in the present world four-fifths 
of a people will not submit perma 
nently to domination by one-fifth 
Yet it cannot come soon because all 
the sanctions of force are in the hands 
of a small minority. Nevertheless, 
when the ruling oligarchy begins to 
crack, as it seems to be doing in South 
Africa, the power of the majority be 
comes more real. Events in other 
parts of the African continent, in 
Asia, in the Caribbean, and even in 
the Southern states of America, 
all increasing the pace and 
pressure. 

When the 
could take a racialist, a communist, 
or a democratic form. Its character 
will depend largely upon the sympa 
thy and which 
been developed between people in 
other countries and the non-Euro 
peans in South Africa. The fate of 
race relations throughout the world 
may well depend upon this single, 
significant issue. 


are 
the 


revolution comes it 


understanding has 
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an important announcement 


Report fr 


Om Russia 


An eye-witness report from inside Russia 


by Editor Morris H. Rubin 


will begin in an early issue 


Right now the 

Editor of 

The Progressive 

is on an intens- 

ive tour of the 

U.S.8S.R. talking 

to diplomats, po- 

litical leaders, 

economists, workers, farmers, govern- 

ment employees, and ordinary citizens 

to gather for you a first-hand analysis 

of the momentous developments in the 
Soviet Union. 


After a week in London—where he 
saw Bulganin and Khrushchev—Editor 
Rubin stopped in Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, and Helsinki on his way to Mos- 
cow. He has traveled in Russian planes, 
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trains, and automobiles—from Moscow 
to Leningrad, Minsk, and Kiev, and 
back to Moscow for the visit of the 
French delegation headed by Premier 
Guy Mollet. 


From Russia Rubin moves on to War- 
saw, Prague, Vienna, Paris, and Lon- 
don again to round out his picture of 
Europe—East and West—in 1956. 


You won’t want to miss Morris H 
Rubin’s exciting eye-witness account of 
what is really happening today behind 
the Iron Curtain. 


Enter a subscription now, for your 
self or for a friend. Read this impor 
tant series of articles on Russia start 
ing soon in The Progressive. 
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Wildest of the Beasts 


By ALFRED WERNER 


( NE OF THE French giants who 
liberated painting from the yoke 
of tradition at the turn of 
tury is now celebrating his 80th birth 
day in full health and vigor on his 
Normandy farm. He is Maurice 
Viaminck, who might not have be 
come a professional painter had it not 
been for an encounter with the genius 
of Van Gogh 
alter the 
artist. 


the cen 


than a decade 


that unhappy 


more 
death of 


Mare h of 
feet 


1901 
tall, 
fair-haired, and 

into the gallery of 
Bernheim Jeune, the most progres 
sive art dealer of Paris. His 
features and heavy body might 
identified 
was in 


that a 
broad 


It was in 
young 
shouldered, 
eyed, walked 


man, Six 


blue 


coarse 
have 
him as a peasant but he 
fact an painter. He 
lingered in the gallery a long time 


When he came out, there was excite 


amateur 


ment dancing all over his big face 
lo anyone who would 
solemnly declared, “I love Van Gogh 
better than my father!” 


listen, he 


own 


friends Henri 
Derain, Vlaminck 
share his 


Except for his 
Andre 


found few to 


Matisse and 
enthusiasm 
The gentle Pissarro had pitied Van 
Gogh. The controlled and disciplined 
Cézanne rejected him as a “madman.” 
Vilaminck, 
to the strivings of his own heart in 
what for students 
barbaric smearings. For Van 
was, if not the only artist to 
cover color, certainly the most ardent 
advocate of its unrestrained use 


however, saw the answer 


most were cruce 
( ,ovh 


re-dis 


Nineteenth Century 
a battlefield in 
were 


painting was 


which two factions 
engaged in a lifeand-death 
struggle. “Anything that is well drawn 
is well enough painted!” the great 


Ingres decreed, and the vast major 
K } 


20 


ity of artists followed his lead. But 
long before him the Englishman Ho- 
garth had understood that there were 
no lines in nature, and that lights, 
shades, and colors were for a painter 
what 
iard 


counted. Thereafter the Span 
Gova had broken with the 
whose unwritten code 


line and 


academicians 
was: “Always body! 
But it Delacroix, regarded by 
Ingres as the Devil himself, who 
ushered in the new era of color. Van 
Gogh was enchanted by the remark 
ol a critic after seeing one of Dela 
croix’s paintings: “I did not know 
that one could be so terrifying with 


neve 
was 


blue and green.” For the Impression 
ists colors were the bricks through 
which they tried to render the visual 
world with scientific exactitude. Van 
Gogh, endeavored to ex 
press through color “man’s terrible 
passions,” to depict the effect of sun 
shine, not on the objects of nature, 
but upon his own soul. He explained 
his goal in one of his letters to his 
brother Theo: “Instead of seeking to 
reproduce exactly what I have before 
my eyes, | 


however, 


make use of 
arbitrary 
express 


colors in a 
manner in order to 
forcefully.’ 


more 
myself 


Viaminck, 


hibited, 


less intellectual, less in 
brutish, healthy, and un 
disciplined by nature, was to go be 
yond his who essentially 
timid and physically frail. Viaminck 
has often been called the real father 


idol, was 
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of Fauvism 
led to the 
of radicals 


the artist whose daring 
birth of that group 
dubbed “Wild Beasts” 
(Fauves) by a reviewer who was baf 
fled by the orgy of color assailing his 
eye at the Salon D'’Automne 
show of 1905. It may be that 
Henri Matisse, older, refined, 
and perhaps a bit restrained by vir 
tue of a solid academic training, was 
the first to find in the passionate out 
bursts of this burly giant a confirma 
tion of his own aesthetic 


group 
true 


more 


theories. In 
the crude instinct which permitted 
him to paint Isle de Seine landscapes 
in the thickest impasto with the ut 
most disdain for color, Viam 
inck surpassed not only Matisse, but 
Braque Derain, Dufy, Friez, Mar 
quet, Rouault, and Van Dongen. But 
without Matisse, the brain, the theo 


lo« al 


retician, and the organizer, Fauvism 
would never have 
ing-point in the story of 
painting, the final break 


Renaissance tradition 


become the turn 
Western 


with the 


Curiously, this uncouth savage also 
fertilized 
in modern art, 


the other great 


Cubism, although he 


movement 


was as little concerned to understand 
it as to grasp Fauvism. Viaminck was 
probably the first Western artist to 
discover Negro art. He bought a lit 
tle African statute in a 
few and took it to his friend 
Derain. “Nearly as beautiful as the 
Venus of Milo, isn’t it?” Viaminck ex 
claimed excitedly 
ful,” said Derain 
Picasso 
beautiful.” 
to the 
some affinity 


bistro for a 
cents 


“Ouite as beauti 
They showed it to 


“More 
a kinship 


verdict 
Vilaminck 


anonymous 


whose was, 
felt 
Negro craftsman 
to the “barbarian” and 


his exotic carving. But it was the 
cerebral Picasso who grasped 
the importance of this find and made 
the bold 
tions, the daring structural re-organi 
nature that back 


bone of his own aesthetic philosophy 


Was wild Viam 
inck, just a dolt with an instinct for 
color? He was 
an anti-intellectual “intellectual.” 
Viaminck, 
after the 


more 


distortions and exaggera 


zation of form the 


this clumsy man 


then and remains to 
day 
Maurice born in Paris a 
Franco-Prus 
As an 


neg 


lew years 
sian war, is a puzzling person 
“ hoolboy 


overgrown somewhat 


ected by his parents, both of whom 
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were practicing musicians he 


described in 


was 
bad 


pupil, irascible and impetuous. As a 


report cards as a 


teen-ager, he became celebrated as a 
Hle served three vears in 
which he loathed 


bee ause he was a ¢ ry need 


bicycle racer 


the army partly 
pacilist 
and partly because he disliked any in 
terference with his 


Vilaminck 


was 


privacy 
loved to pretend that he 
man of the indis 


just a people 


tinguishable in dress or manner olf 
who might 
drop into a cafe for an aperitif. Ma 
ried 


speech from any laborer 


at eighteen, and soon the father 


of two girls, he earned a living as 


an imitation gypsy in a restaurant 


band, then as a violinist in a theater 
musician he 
and Matisse 
fiddle tried 


ended in vio 


orchestra. Even as a was 


i Fauve, for when he 


(who i1so played the 


duets, the music 


soon 


lence because Vlaminck insisted on 


playing fortissimo all the time 


Viaminck” was a 


too He was an 


battling Fauve 
ardent 


more 


in politics 
socialist, though it might be 
appropriate to call him an anarchist 
As a worker in a 
during World War I he 
tired of the monotony of life 
the threat of 
forced 


munitions factory 
bex ite so 
that 
the 


unruly 


only being 
front 


tongue 


sent to 
him to hold his 
After the ir he did not 
have to hold back If | had a 
he declared, “I make this lit 
tle speec h to him: ‘War has taught 
me an important lesson. All my 
fidence in 


’ 
son, 


would 


con 
civilization, in 
socialism ill has 
shattered! I 
anything. | 
myself 


Vlaminck 


relations to 


science, 


progress been 


no longer believe in 


have confidence only in 


has been a Fauve in hi 


family and friends. He 


has been married twice and has five 


children, but he rarely refers to his 
formed a 


Derain. The 


family. As a young man, he 


friendship with Andre 


worked 


together hared models and 


mustresses, but eventually parted com 


their attitudes to art 


too divet 


pany Hpecause 


were ‘ Derain virtually 
lived in the Louvre mpying one ma 
terwork ind eventually 


had b 


upon styles 


alter another 
ost whatever originality he 
ma 
Master 


Viaminck 
hated the art of the 


too great cle pe ndence 
ideas 


I he 


however, 


derived from the Old 


individua t 


rugged 
I) t 
to the mu 

the brothe 


I went 


but 


ly from the heritage of the past, he 
suffered the lack of 
and opportunities 


from nourish 


ment, inspiration 
to compare himself with and measure 
himself against the accomplishments 
of greater men. As a result he exhaust 
ed his possibilities and, in the prime 


ot life, became repetitious resthetical 
and dull 


The cafe ZOSsip found little about 


ly reactionary 


him as a private individual to wat 


rant attention Ihe perversities of 


Montmartre and Montparnasse pe 


culiar love allairs, excesses of drunk 


enness, drug addiction, surrealist ex 


hibitionism—these were all alien to 
this paysan 
bish 


countryside 


fled from snob 
the 


who had 
Paris to the solitude of 
known 
was reckless operation of a rac 
ing car. Yet in the 
Rotonde could 


ilmost ridiculous 


and whose only 
vice 
Dome and the 


talk 


productivity, his 


they about his 


greed, his lack of sophistication his 
visitor to his 
farm he once complained 


general decline. To a 

Because I have often repeated that 
I do not stupefy myself with theor 
1€s, that the museum is as dangerous 
barracks 


remain a 


as the ind that I want to 


free man, there are respect 
able people who visualize me as a 
good fellow who shuts himself up in 
a trunk with a 


and it the 


canvas and colors, 


sound of the yong comes 


out 
they take me for an 
Like 


hermit 


iwain with a signed picture Do 
imbecile 
ilso became a 


Derain, who 


ended as a_ vindictive 


Vilaminck 


what was 


and 


misanthrope, never tried 


to find out wrong with 


himself, or why he was so generally 


disliked World War Il he 


was one of the few French 


During 


irtists of 


note who accepted the Nargis’ invita 
tion to go to Germany to exhibit. He 
he liked Nazism but 


because he 


went not becaus 


largely enjoyed the at 


tention and flattery, especially after 
having been pushed into the back 
advanced and 


ground by the artists 


critics of France. Moreover, he mis 
understood the political situation as 
much as he had failed to understand 
movements of the Twen 
Since all 


were 


the artistic 
Thirties 
ill nationalisms 


ties and wars and 


idiot why 
hesitate to travel to Be 
that mattered to 


works of art 


should he 
lin? All 
that 


him was 
be brought to the 
people, whether they were French or 


German 
Many 
chanted with Viaminck’s over-simpli 


After the 
tactless critics in 


French artists were not en 


fication war there were 
Paris who used the 


ominous when his 


\ lam 


turned 


term “traitor” 
name came up in conversation 
inck knew this, but he had 
seventy, was enormously rich 
had been living far from Paris for a 


His 


and as for 


and he 


quarter of a century attackers 
“imbeciles,” 
had it become by 
flea 


no genuine 


were just 


Paris—what else 


now but “an immense market 


where there was painting 
where even the fleas were false, and 
where mechanical 
Negro art and 


ruined everything? 


inventions jazz 


had 


abstract art 


vain for the hu 
the charm shown 
Monet, 
old 


not make the mistake of judging the 


If one looks in 
the wisdom 


like 


thei 


manity 
by men Renoir, o1 


Matisse in age, he should 
art of this master by the unattractive 


ness of his mind. Equally dangerous 
is the tendency to dismiss his work (or 
the work of Derain, Utrillo, or Se 
old hat 
Abstract Art of 


ror of the 


pornsae even though the 


today is a truer mit 


hope 5 
Twentieth Century 


the work of those 


and 
Man 
whose development 
1920. Such distin 
Modern Art, or 
Representational! 


desires srixic 


ties of than 
stopped in 1) 
as Old Art 
Abstract Art and 


Art, are far less 


tions ind 


important than the 


division between good and bad svt 


(,00d 
which 


wishe 


detined ; art 
fully and treshly 

ind 
’ 


sno must he in 


irt might be 
expre os 
intentions of its 


full 


techni 





mand of his media to achieve that 
goal 

If we apply this yardstick alone, 
we can say that Vlaminck created a 
great deal of good art during his 
fifty-five year career, especially in 
the first half of it. What he lacked in 
skill_-he was largely self-taught-——-he 
more than compensated for with 
a poetic instinct—-wild, unbridled, 
clearly distinguishing his gunfire 
from the suaver, subtler work of the 
other Indeed, Vilaminck shot 
the raw colors out of the tubes onto 
his canvas as though they were so 
many “dynamite cartridges,” to 
Derain’s expression. A man of his 
temperanrnt, who like a 
madman to suc h innocent objects as 
boats, and country 
homes, could hardly be expected to 
try to soothe. His great concern was 
nature, nor 
make men see nature as he saw it, but 
to find an outlet for his sensations in 
color 


Fauves 


use 
reacted 


bridges, trees, 


not to imitate even to 


If the gentle Matisse endeavored 
throughout his life to develop, as he 
put it, an art of balance, purity, and 
serenity devoid of troubling or de 
subject-matter—art which 
he compared to a good armchair in 


pressing 


which one could rest from physical 


fatigue—-Vlaminck, the egotist, had 
the kind in mind. He 
used pure yellows, vermilions, vero 
blues some 
what the way our own Abstract Ex 
pressionists of 1956 are using them, 
except that in Vlaminck’s Fauve pic 
tures the outlines of objects, painted 
in these dreamed-up colors, are still 
visible. 

It is possible to decorate a whole 
room with Matisse’s pictures, but 
Viaminck’s require a splendid isola 
tion, much as does their man-hating 


nothing of 


nese greens, and cobalt 


somewhat 


master. One Vlaminck (original 
or reproduction) is all the drama 
a room can hold. Curiously, Viam- 
inck, unlike the other’ Fauves, 
never completely calmed down. It is 
true that the Cézanne Memorial ex 
hibition of 1907 had a sobering effect 
on him for a few years. The half dec 
ade before World War I is sometimes 
called Viaminck's Blue 
cause of his switch from hot 
colors, and 
Cézannienne artist's 
attempt to emulate the later Master 
of Aix, with his architectonic order, 
his feeling for space and for depth 
Yet in the long run the cerebral re 
straint of Cézanne was as little fitted 
to the 
Viaminck as was the rigid dogma of 
the Cubists with whom he flirted for 
a while 
forced 


Period be 
to cool 
sometimes L’Epoque 
because of the 


temperament of the unruly 


Then came four years of en 


artistic inactivity, years of 
cursing, from which, 
after the Versailles Treaty, Viaminck 
returned to his easel with a fury and 


well 


sweating and 


vigor not usual in 


forty 


men over 


third and last 


recognize at 


The Vlaminck of the 
period is the artist we 
a glance He became the poet of bad 
seas, dark, men 
acing skies, bare trees, slush and snow 
Bluish 
tones and blacks and whites predom 


weather, of stormy 


on deserted village streets 
inate, but the turbulence, the drama 
of the Fauve still there. It 
has been said that every painting, re 


gardless of theme, is likely to be a 


artist 1s 


made by a sincme 
Viaminck 


whose flower pieces and still lifes re 


self portrait if 


artist This is true of 


veal him as much as his lands apes 


A white vase, filled with red poppies, 
anemonies, and other 
dramatically arranged against a som 
ber background; drama is created in 
a scene by the juxtaposition of such 
harmless objects as a smoked herring 
on a white sheet of paper, a pewter 
pitcher, and a large black urn; drama 
is conjured up by the denuded 
branches of a bare tree, spreading 
themselves before a stormy gray sky 


flowers, is 


Slashed on the canvas with a palette 
knife, his color, in his better works, 
appears to have been thrown 
by an act of the elements, and 
apparent absence of “art” 
the illusion of a devilish origin of the 
work. Unfortunately, no fire in a 
human breast can burn eternally 
Vlaminck, whose works have been in 
demand ever the keen 

Ambroise Vollard, discovered 
the ex-cyclist and ex-musician, 
paint “disturbing” 


there 
this 


gives one 


great since 
dealer, 
con 
land 
scapes even when fatigue and, finally, 
had set in. A victim of 
virtuosity, he 


tinued to 


exhaustion 


his own was now in 
possession of a formula that seemed 
to work 


the public—for a 


miracles, and he could fool 
least. As 
a middle-aged and then an old man 


while at 


he could not recall the young hotspur 
who had scorned the idea of taking 
up painting as a career and who, dis 
satished with a day's work, scrubbed 
it off against the grass while it was 
still wet so that he could use the can 
vas the next morning. For many years 
now, Vilaminck has been a manufac 
turer of melodramas, some tolerably 
bad, 


possessed of a charm reminding you 


good, some astonishingly some 
of the great old days of vigor 

But an remem 
bered by his good work alone. And 
some of Viaminck’s best work, thirty, 
fifty 
permanent collection of museums. In 


artist should be 


forty, or years old, is in the 
inexpensive reproductions, it graces 
many who have never 
Fauves. And 


dislikes the 
help 


the homes of 
heard of the whether 


Viam 


feeling a 


one likes or 


inck, 
‘trangely sympathetic emotion upon 


learning still 


man 
one cannot 
that he is around——he 
who was around when the battles for 
ind against Drevifus 


Captain were 


being fought, who sat in Montmartre 
bistros with the unhappy Modigliani, 
and hated 


yet was one of the 


who alw ivs soldiery ind 


boldest soldiers 
in the struggle for a 


hibited, 


new, unin 


emotion-fraught art 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


The New Look in Primaries 


This was the 
newspapers developed 





year when many 
an altogether 
new conception of reporting primar 
ies. Whether by 
the new conception had one invari 
able characteristic. It 


President Eisenhower 


chance or otherwise 
always showed 
“winning.” 


I cannot recall that anybody be 
fore ever thought of matching up the 
unopposed candidate in one party's 
primary with the leading candidate 
in the other party's primary, and pro 
claiming the result as a “victory” for 
the unopposed candidate. Up to now 
it had usually been considered that 
when a voter does not choose between 
two candidates there hardly be 
a contest between 

This year, 
porters and especially the wire se1 
vices developed the habit of lumping 
together the results of two party pri 
maries as if they were the results of 
a single election. And so we were 
told after each Presidential prefer 
ence primary that Eisenhower had 
“won” 61 per cent of the total vote, 
or 65 per cent, or 70 per cent. Almost 


can 
them. 


however, political re 


every primary, as reported in the 
press, thus added something to the 
legend of invincibility which the Re 
publicans are so strenuously weaving 
around the President. No G.O.P 
manager could have done it better. 

President Eisenhower's great per 
sonal popularity, coupled with his 
steady dominance in the public 
opinion polls, made it easy if not 
imperative for the newspapers to re 
port each primary as a personal tr 
umph for him. After half a dozen 
had been handled in this way, some 


July, 1956 


body in the 


must 


Associated Press organ 
reminded himself 
that, after all, Eisenhower really was 
Kelauver, oF 
Stevenson, and that perhaps it was 
not quite accurate to speak of Eisen 


ization have 


not running against 


hower “outpolling” 
the 


dispatches from 


somebody who 
same ballot. In the 
Nebraska, a slight 
qualification crept in 


was not on 


“Strictly speaking,” the AP wrote, 
“President Eisenhower and Senator 
Kefauver were not running against 
each other. Each was unopposed on 
his own party's ballot, making each a 


sort of default winner.” 


But that was down in the body of 
the story. Strictly speaking in the 
lead paragraphs, the AP clung to its 
Eisenhower “angle” The Nebraska 
vote, it said, had “established Presi 
dent firmly as a neal 
two-to-one winner over Senator Ke 
fauver.” The President won, of 
course, in the same way that an un 
opposed candidate for 


Eisenhower 


governor ol 
New York would defeat the leading 
candidate for governor of lowa 

1 doubt that there was any far 
flung plot on the part of newspapers 
and news agencies to rig the primary 
returns in Eisenhower's favor Lhe 
simpler explanation is that the press 
increasingly becomes a victim of its 
sloppy habits, of the public opinion 
polls, and of its predilection for 
prophecy instead of reporting, inter 
pretation instead of facts. 

The influence of the polls is plain 


One of Dr Gallup's tavorite wicks 





ROBERT LASCH is an editorial writer for 
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is to run “trial heats” between Presi 
dent and 
potential Democratic candniates, He 
asks people whom they would like 
win uf run 
ning against Kelauver, against Steven 
son, Symington, 
This must have impressed the politi 
cal reporters so much that they start 


Eisenhower each of the 


to see Eisenhower wer 


against and so on 


ed applying the same technique to 
primaries, The 
in the primaries 
with a real 
situation al 


difference that 
they 


was 
were dealing 
and 
situation, fturthermore 
in which two different sets of 
were thei: 
elections 


a hypothe tical 


voters 
casting ballots in two 
separate party that hap 
pened to be held on the same day 


Another factor is the curren: 
ness for what is called interpretive 
to the exclusion of hard 
prosy, undecorated narration of facts 
AP in 
particular, operate more and more 
these days on the assumption that 
facts have no sex appeal. You 
to pretty them up. You have to tell 
what they “mean,” not trusting the 
reader to make his own 
Just reporting how many votes each 
candidate got and where he got them 
is considered insufferably dull, 
so the statistics of an election are 
usually buried far down in the story 
In some newspapers they are elimin 
ated altogether, or 
meaninglessness 


mad 
reporting, 


Newspapers generally, amd the 
h ive 
inferences 


and 


rounded into 


Prisoner of Preconc eptions 





After the Minnesota primary 
widely interpreted as a farmers’ re 
volt, political reporters 
watched for farmers’ revolts in Illi 
nois, Indiana, and Nebraska. One 
common characteristic of all three 
primaries was a rather light vote in 
the rural districts. In the old 
this would have been taken as an in 
dication that only the regular polit 
ical organizations turning 
for the primary, and that the bulk of 
unaffiliated voters had stayed home 
But now we needed an interpretation 
and the interpretation was 
farm revolt had taken place. Some of 
the stories from these states led of! 
in fact, with the “news” 
revolt was evident 
first time that such a 
clusion was drawn 
of voters from a primary in 
there was no contest 


Was 


naturally 


day 4, 


were out 


that no 


that no farm 
which may be the 
sweepitip ton 
from the absence 


which 





In 1948 a lot of newspapermen 
saki they had learned their lesson, 
and some did a bit of soul-searching 
They had, almost without exception, 
gone the 
that just could 
When he won anyway, some of the 
more thoughtful reporters asked 
themselves how they could have got 
so far 
opinion 


overboard on 
Truman 


proposition 


not wih 


out of touch with public 

My own feeling was, and is, that 
too many of us had pre 
occupied with something that is not 
really a journalistic function. In 
stead of being content to identify and 
explain the political forces at work 
during a campaign, we have hypno 
tized ourselves with the futile 
cise of trying to predict how it is 
going to come out 

Dr. Gallup almost causes some of 


become 


exec! 


us to forget that the only way to de 
cide an election is to go 
hold it. Yet even if Dr Gallup were 
silenced, as I often think he 
be, the political reporting fraternity 
probably would continue to be be 
withed by the habit of 
It is so much 
the crystal ball 
interview real, 


ahead and 


should 


prophecy 


easier to gaze into 


than to go out and 


live voters It is 80 
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much more fun to balance the var 


jous elements of the political equa 


forth with a 
righted prognostication 
the 


spectacular 


tion, and come copy 


than to do 
which yields no 


tedious legwork 


forecast but only a fae 
tual report on what voters are saying, 
what 


what 


party leaders are doing, and 


social and economic influences 
are shaping the political process 


The 


business leads to a 


trouble is that the prophecy 
deal of tak 
Political 
political re 


The lead 


around 


good 
ing in each other's washing 
talk to other 
porters instead of to voters 
ing 
galaxies ol 


report rs 


them 
Lhe 


prudent way to lorecast 1s to torecast 


prophets collect 


satellite prophets 
what everybody else is torecasting 
Has the earned its lesson of 
1948? | Political 
is still the prisoner of its own precon 
One wise Washington cor 
respondent told me after the Minne 
that Adlai Stevenson 
had not, contrary to the 


press 
doubt it reportung 
cepuions 
sola primary 
then prevail 
killed off bi 
The reason 


saying that he 


ing presumption, been 


his defeat in the state 
$Oo Many reporters were 


had 


served 


been, this 


was that 


correspondent ob 


they had 


mnouncea 


be dead if 


imnounced it 


beforehand that he would 


he lost; and having 


they were trapped by the 


owl 


predic tions 


Inter-Office Memo 





editor ol 
and / rie 
stall at the 


J. R. Wiggins, executive 
the Washington Post 
Herald 


outset of the political season of the 


reminded his 
perils before them. In a thoughtful 
memorandum he called upon report 
ers and editors to try always for fair 
ness and 


and 


impart ality, flor restraint 


common sense, and tor a sense 


ol responsibility in reporting the 
campaign 

“Some of us,” he wrote will start 
the campaign with intellectual pref 
erences, Others will develop preter 
ences as the Campaign proceeds It 
that 


necessary 


is not reasonable to expect this 
avoided It is not 
What we 


is the intrusion of these preterences 


can be 


to avoid it seek to avoid 
into the protessional tasks of news 
handling 

“It is a good thing to avoid total 
judgments on 
God 


duration of 


men or events, or 
ibdicated, for 


the 


parties has 


the 


not 


the campaign, 


I I Lauis I 


Just Don’t Let ‘er Blow Up, Boys 


prerogative ol arriving at solemn f) 


nal moral judgments on human be 


ings. Such assistance to Deity as the 


individual reporter may provide prob 


ibly would not be decisive in any 


case. It is a y to withhold 


it. Much is 


reporters and editor 


good poli 
expected of individual 
They ire not 
expected, on the basis of each day 
news, to the reader the 


total 


give 


current 


estimate of the relative merits 


candidates or partie 


of contending | 


It is better not to attempt it 


During political campaigns a con 
American re 


spicuous weakness ot 


becomes novice 


weak 


porting especially 


able. | am reterring to our 


nesses in reporting public speeches 


\ published account of a speech 
political or otherwise—ought to try 

the total 
\ of the speaker, insofar as he ex 


hibits it, 


to disclose to the reader 


ind not just a fragment 
“This doctrine sometimes seems to 

be at war with our news t¢ hniques 

We look for a lead the 


most provocative, inilammatory, 


usually 
con 
the 


troversial thing 


that 


man 
trail olf 
additional comment as we have 
lor 


says. From 


lead we into as much 


room 


“It is not possible to abandon the 
lead’ 


ercise caution in trying to keep the 


technique entirely. Let us ex 
controversial 
the speaker 
hedged, at 


phrase in context I 
hedges, let us say he 
the 


lead or a good 


expense ol a 
headline. We 


sh imp 


cannot 
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always do the speech in the English 
manner—as a veritable abstract of 
with the sub- 
stantially the same sequence. We can 


better 


an address, ideas in 


than 
in the past.” 


achieve a total balance 


we have, sometimes 


Resolutions for fair and impartial 
political reporting may be something 
like the pledges the politicians sign 
a clean, honest, 


every tour years tor 


no-lying, no-mud-slinging campaign 
But Wiggins at least has led his staff 
in taking puts the 


Times-Herald 


a pledge, which 
Washington Post and 
well out in front 


The Curious ‘Kill’ 





Speaking of political 


curious thing happened 


reporting, a 
to Merriman 
Smith, the United Press reporter who 
the White 


House press corps ind as such entitled 


is the senior member of 
Presidential 


“Thank 


to break up 

with, 

President.” 
Smith 


as an unusually reliable reporte! 


news con 


you, Mr 


ferences 


has always been regarded 


Not 
kLisenhower an 


long alter President 


nounced his decision to run 
White 


President 


again, 
i photographer at the House 
the 


corridor, say to 


overheard walking 


down a one ot his 
“I had to say yes because 
they time 
to build up another candidate.” 
[his 
importance, and Smith put the item 
into his biweekly White 
Shortly after the 
been released for publication, the 
United kill. The 
Washington Daily News declined to 
observe the order, and printed the 


‘ OMpanlons 


they told me didn't have 


was interesting, whatever its 


House col 


umn column had 


Press sent out a 


story anyway. But most papers getting 


UP service suppressed the item as 
advised to do 
Why did the UP kill the story? 
After National Democratic Chair 
man Paul Butler had publicly dis 
cussed the incident as an example of 
“the tremendous control this Admin 
istration has over communications in 
this country,” UP Manager 
Lyle C. Wilson explained. The re 
mark had eliminated, he 


because it 


General 
been said, 


was “wholly out of con 
text,” and had merely been overheard 

A couple of weeks later, the Presi 
dent was asked at a news conference 
whether the remark had been made as 
He laughed cheerfully and 


sand he could not possibly remember. 


reported 


July, 1956 


Flash Backs and 


Voices Over 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


in the movies 
Griffith's first 
Dollie, in 
first 


ype first flash back 
was used in D. W 
The 


five 


Adventures of 
the 
is no reflection 


did 


work, 
1908. years 
telling film. It 
Griftith, 
other 


alter story 
upon 
who more than 
create the 
why the 


took even that long to discover the 


any 
man to form ol 


cinema, to wonder movies 


device. Flash backs are surely the most 
common narrative methods of all, ex 
pressing the sense, “This reminds me 
of ," and representing the de 
pendence of the consciousness of the 
The 
form probably has to be traced as tar 
back as the first 
reminisced about his 
familiar in variations in fi 
But the 
language of cinema, it is difficult to 
conceive of flash backs except in cine 
matic terms 
thing that 
camera dollies in to a close-up of his 


present upon memory ol the past 
grandiather who 
youth, and is 
many 


tion trained as we are in 


A man sees or hears some 


sets him thinking; the 
pensive face; there is a dissolve (usu 
ally), or a occasionally), or a 
bold cut (rare) to the scene of which 
he is reminded. It 
matic, revealing 

ability to shift in 


subject instantaneously 

Flash backs 
gral elements of one or 
bill 


composed entirely of single or multi 


wipe 


is classically 
the 
time or 


cine 
film's unique 
mood or 
may be seen as inte 
both 


films 


even 


films on any double and 
ple varieties are quite common. No 
body can fear, as did the producers of 
Griffith's Dollie, that audiences may 
to follow what is intend 
ed. In fact, it is only by an effort of 
that we make 
this telling a story 


the plupertect, as it 


not be able 


analysis can ourselves 


aware ol way ol 
filmu 
Io deny use of flash backs is 


as preposterous as to prohibit one 


were, ol 


spec h 


tense or another in discourse. Yet 


which films are 


make 


must 


the elements of com 


posed must sense, poetic or 


cognitive as those of speech 


Flash backs have become an cCasy con 


vention, with their special power for 


relating past to present too often 


wasted upon attempts to remedy nat 
rative tailures 


Weaknesses in screen 


plays or in directors’ control of as 


tion and characterization, seem it 
present to be the leading occasions for 
using the device 

I he 
filmu 
which 
flash 


course, 


same may be said tor another 


element, offseason narration 


is associated quite olten with 
backs 


came in 


Oll-screen voices ol 


with sound filmes 


and although occasionally used in 
entertainment movies tor special et 
lectsas for representing soliloquies 
or for choral accompaniments in mus 
ical comedies 
full 
documentary 
1950s. I he 
the laboratory, 


visual 


did not develop theu 
the 
style in the 


influence until rise of the 
middle 
added iti 


natrators vowe 


ove! tne 


speaking 


content, was a necessary tech 
nique for films in which direct sound 
recording could not be carried on dur 
the documentaries 
take 


on a tenor ot objectivity that was an 


ing shooting. In 


too, the narrator's voice could 


attraction.and very often a seduc 


tion——tor those with purposes of per 


suasion. In the newsreels, narrators 


tried to achieve a tone of ominous 


omniscience, treighting each event 


with catastrophe, present o1 in 


cipient—as incarnated by the original 


March of lime 
Voorhis 


Voice of Doom of the 
Westbrook Van 
Narration 


series 
I he 


documentary makers fell too easily in 


had its dangers 


to over - narration attempting to com 


pensate for inadequate visual ma 





terial by crowding the ears with talk 
This is the most common fault of edu 
cational and industrial information 
films to this day. In entertainment 
films, was employed to 
describe characters who ought to have 
been portrayed, or to impart a4 spuri 
ously documentary quality, as in so 
many cop-and-robbers melodramas, 
up to and beyond the prototypal 
Dragnet, with its endless announce 
ments of the exact time of each trivial 
occurrence, 


narration 


confection of 
police-blotter patois, The propaganda 
and instructional films of World War 
II, largely using voices off-screen, al 
fected entertainment films in this 
respect, a5 in so many others, estab 
lishing narration as something a writ 
er or director 


and its 


could use as a matter 
of course, rather than as special em 
phasis. The war films accustomed 
audiences to the device as a means 
for telling stories, as well as giving 
information, and it has become some 
thing of a fad—most often in con 
junction with the flash back, as this 
provides the off-screen voice with an 
associated character 

In fictional films, the first prob 
lem of narration and narrated flash 
backs is one of viewpoint. Can the 
narrator, as a character, possibly 
know all that he is relating? At stake 
is the clarity and fundamental in 
tegrity of the film—although this is 
not to deny that a film may be con 
siderably entertaining, even while 
clearly confusing and obviously 
trivial. A simple example is provided 
by That Certain Feeling, a tree adap 
tation by directors-producers Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank of the 
stage comedy, King of Hearts, by Jean 
Kerr and Eleanor Brooke, For no rea 
son of any organic requirement of 
the story, the film is told as a flash 
back. Or, at least, it begins as one, 
with singer Pearl Bailey warning the 
audience about the comic troubles 
which have occurred in the house 
hold of an eminent cartoonist, where 
she is maid-ol-everybody’s- business, 

This opening may have been con 
trived simply to build up Miss 
Bailey's part—although this is un 
necessary if for no other reason than 
that her rendition of three songs is 
the most charming thing in the film 
A more likely purpose is to intro 
duce the leading characters in a way 
to establish their personalities by 
description, rather than by subse. 
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quent revelation. Miss Bailey tells us 
that George Sanders is an overbearing 
ass, whose world-syndicated cartoon 
is losing its folksy popularity, becom- 
ing slick and pompous. She describes 
Eva Marie Saint, his secretary and 
fiancée, and Bob Hope, her ex-hus 
band, a talented cartoonist who has 
been unable to hold jobs because of a 
neurotic dyspepsia that gags his cour- 
age whenever he has to face up to 
employers. The stage is set for Hope's 
unerring delivery of some funny gags, 
and for some beguiling situation 
comedy——including a sequence in 
which Miss Saint charmingly spoofs a 
girl deliberately getting drunk. The 
lack of emerging character, or of story 
substance, is underscored, however, 
rather than minimized, by Miss 
Bailey's opening flash back. The final 
absurdity of this device, in fact, is 
revealed at the close, when Miss 
Bailey leaves the Sanders’ menage 
with the other principals, in their 
foregone reconciliation—so that she 
could not have been able to relate 
the story while still there, in the first 
place. 


The narrative problem in Bhowani 
Junction is more complex and serious 
ly ambitious. Yet, precisely because of 
the virtues of the film, the employ 
ment of a similar flash back appears 
just as dubious. John Masters had 
established precedents for telling the 
story this way in the novel, which 
is composed of flash backs from the 
several viewpoints of the leading 
characters. Thereby he gained a cer 
tain advantage for his purpose to 
represent the differences of outlook 
of the various groups in India in 1947, 
just before the British withdrawal. 

The screen adaptation by Sonya 
Levien and Ivan Moffat, however, 
dispenses with this approach, and yet 
it manages, in a romantic story, to 
convey a great deal of information 
about the complexities of Indian re- 
lations with the British, the politics 


of the Congress party—and the tech- 
nique contrasts of different religious 
beliefs, the peculiar problems of the 
racially mixed AngloIndians, and 
many other matters, including details 
of Indian dress and customs. A single 
narrative viewpoint is established: 
that of Stewart Granger, a British 
colonel commanding a regiment of 
native troops. The story line is de- 
veloped in a flash back, with Granger 
as an occasional off-screen narrator, 
relating the events to a general 
with whom he shares a railway 
compartment. 


On first glance, we may suspect 
that Granger's leave-taking from his 
soldiers, and loving farewell to Ava 
Gardner at the opening of the film, 
is a variation of a common corrup 
tion of the flash back form, used to 
indicate at the outset that a happy 
ending of one sort or another may 
be expected. At the least, this open 
ing informs us that Granger and 
Miss Gardner are still alive and on 
affectionate terms, after the stormy 
events to be depicted. But there 
seems to be a more significant pur 
pose: to provide an off-screen nar 
rator at certain points—not merely to 
furnish continuity, but to describe 
Miss Gardner's variable motives and 
states of mind. These are quite com 
plicated, to be sure, as she tries to 
discover where she belongs: first 
among her fellow Anglo-Indians as 
sociated with the British, as an officer 
in the railway service; then among 
the Indians, to whom she had been 
driven after killing a British officer 
who was trying to rape her; then 
among the British again, after having 
jilted her Sikh bridegroom during 
the wedding ceremony. She returns 
to the British fold under Granger's 
auspices, repudiating the Communist 
agitators who had protected her after 
the rape attempt only to show their 
true disregard for life and decency 
by causing a bloody train wreck. 

It may appear that these compli 
cations may be kept clear only by 
such a device as a narrator explain 
ing what is going on—even assuming 
that Granger is able to know all the 
circumstances he describes. But with 
in the film, it is remarkable how lit 
tle really depends upon it. Director 
George Cukor creates an enormous 
panorama that is in constant dramatic 
flux, and is visually sumptuous, in 


F. A. Young's superb color photogra- 
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phy in CinemaScope. From the actors 
Cukor has drawn sharply defined 
performances—characterizations deep 
and distinct enough to need no ex- 
traneous voice proclaiming thoughts 
and feelings they ought to be al 
lowed to project. traditional 
melodrama does develop at the 
close, providing a predictable, bang- 
up climax in which a Communist 
kidnaps Miss Gardner and tries to 
wreck a train carrying Gandhi, only 
to be foiled by Granger, with the help 
of his rival, who is conveniently elim- 
inated. No narrator need intrude 
here, of course, for all to be clear. 

If Bhowani Junction is a huge, 
complex film burdened unnecessarily 
by a flash back and narration, The 
Killing is a small, conventional crime 
melodrama that utterly depends 
upon them. In fact, Stanley Kubrick, 
a young writer-director, seems to have 
wanted to create a kind of display 
piece for his control. The story, from 
a novel, Clean Break, by Lionel 
White, is in the style of The Asphalt 
Jungle and the French Rififi, build- 
ing suspense out of carefully detailed 
intricacies of a complicated robbery— 
then putting the process in reverse, 
so to speak, by describing how each 
of the participants loses out 


Some 


There is a narrator, newsreel style, 
and flash backs—more than a half- 
dozen—as each character is isolated 
and his actions related to the instant 
of the robbery. Each doubles back 
upon the others, while the narrator 
drones the exact time, until the mo- 
ment when they synchronize, and 
the careful plans to hold up a race 
track begin ticking The 
many flash backs sometimes cross 
and foul each other, like pressure 
hoses on the loose. But Kubrick does 
achieve some sharp portraits of the 
robbers—particularly Sterling Hay- 
den as the leader, Elisha Cook as a 
pathetic squirt married to a tramp, 
Tim Carey as a pathological marks 
man, and Kola Kwarian as a philoso- 

hical bruiser. At the end, the money 
ironically blows away, exposing the 
wishful thinking that underlies the 
appeal of films of this genre. Kub- 
rick’s conception, however, depends 
upon a use of narration in which the 
voice “over” the visual material is a 
voice from nowhere in the configura- 
tion of the story. Not even the audi 
ence can speak so knowingly, after 
the film is over. 


together 
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‘Totally Unfair’ 


Dear Sirs 


In Wilbur H. Baldinger's article, “Read 
ing from the Right,” in the June issue, | 
note that he has Tisted the School of Living 
of Brookville, Ohio, as a right wing or- 
ganization. This, I feel, is eshendie in 
error. Its publication, The Interpreter, has 
never attacked or taken part in any hate 
campaigns; it is a magazine devoted t 
decentralized society in a monopolistic 
America 

As an occasional reader of The Interpreter 
I have never detected any bias toward the 
junatic fringe right. Mr. Baldinger's opinion 
of the organization, it seems to me, is a 
totally unfair appraisal of the School of 
Living 

Cavin H. CotLanper 
Moline, Ul 


Nothing Sinister 


Dear Sirs 

I did not imply that the School of Living 
is engaged in any hate campaign or displays 
any bias toward a lunatic fringe. It was 
mentioned, among others, as an organization 
which might be encountered in American 
political topography and which might “seem 
exotic at first to the novice explorer’ of 
right wing byways. Nothing sinister was 
attributed by me to the School of Living 
Nor did I apply to it any personal test of 
political probity. 

As the article said, however, the organ 
ization is claimed for its own “rightist” fold 
by Liberty & Property, an unabashed “na 
tionalistic’” outfit which tries to collaborate 
with “all (who) represent a protest of some 
sort to prevailing ‘leftist’ political and/or 
social trends.” 

Witsue H. Bacoinces 
Washington, D. C. 


Rovere, Fellman Praised 


Dear Sirs 

Your June issue was particularly notable 
for its forthright book reviews by Richard 
H. Rovere and David Fellman, both exer- 
cising critical judgment in lieu of prede- 
termined party-line prejudices 

Linfortunately the same could not be said 
of Arthur Schlesinger, whose past political 
convictions have been so openly declared it 
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would seem ill-advised to ask him to re 
view any book which would permit blurred 
judgment to bias his review. Thus you 
batted .600 on the three reviews, a far bet 
ter average than any other magazine | 
know of, and | commend you for it 


Atcen S. Wairmn 
East Lansing, Mich 


Fellowships for Peace 


Dear Sirs 


Daily the evidence grows that ours is a 
sick society “ill-suited to choose between 
sanity and suicide.’ We now face the moral 
imperative to become intelligent 
the way out from the “hydrogen” threat 
Throughout the world we behold thousands 
of educational and research institutions for 
the creation and distribution of knowledge 
relevant to a wide array of human prob 
lems. Practically none of these is 
primarily to our number one need, namely 
to eliminate war and harmonize the nations 
Our present educational institutions 
little concerned with either the ends or the 
means for stopping our drift toward total 
destruction. 

Surely there is need for a new type of 
college where the most important needs are 
iven the highest priority 
- free minds, free to develop intellectual 
honesty and integrated intellectual purpose 

With these considerations in mind, a 
Peace Study College is being planned for 
those who want to make the study of peace 
a full-time and possibly a lifetime job. This 
college will be characterized by a problem 
centered curriculum where the emphasis is 
upon study and research in 
memorizing——the ability to think idealistically 
and realistically as against following in 
struction and prescription 

A limited number of fellowships of five 
hundred dollars each are being offered for 
a nine-months period beginning September 
1956. There are to be no tuition charges 
no academic credits or degrees are contem 
plated. There are to be no 
to sex or national 
sharp distinctions between 
student 

The primary qualifications for admission 
are dedication to the 
tional peace; profound respect for its size 
and difficulty; firm faith in the possibility of 
its solution through the 
man intelligence. The expecte 
to widen his comprehension and deepen his 
insight through intense and direct 


regarding 


levoted 


seem 


a free institution 


contrast to 


restrictions as 


origin 
faculty and 


race or and n 


problem of interna 


utmost use of h 


student is 


attention 
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to peace and its most probable correlates 


throw reading survey 
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Mayer Too Expensive 


Dear Sirs 
After giving the 
thought | have 


new my subscription 


matter quite a Dit of 
finally com luded not to re 

year | 
renewed, feeling you needed it thar 
I needed the find 
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just now Last 
more 
magazine, as | seemed to 
all ‘tone’ of the reading matter. | did en 
joy it, however lt I got information 
domestic and world 
your articles with the 


of Milton May er 


space you ga 


and understanding on 
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Clubb Answers Ingle 


Dear 
I ful 


ati 
ue tion 


Sirs 
with H 
in the June Forum with ref 
y article Dead Hand Over 
negative best when 
Yet 


only 


apres Larry Ingle's sug 
made 
eretice to hi 


Asia that 


accompanic 1! y 


criticism is 
i constructive program 
a proposal is not “constructive but 
and debilitating, if it far tran 
the limits of the possible. And in 
the case of Problem” there is 
only a little that it is politically possible for 
the U.S do at this 


Consider the 


misleading 
scends 
the Formosa 
government to juncture 
In service of the 
still dominant military contain 
ment, the United States has invested a cold 
$2? billion in the 
mosa It 


hard tacts 
concept ot 


Nationalist regime on For 
formally allied itself to the 

approved by the 
only six 
year 


unanimous 


has 
“<" 

Vationalists in a treaty 
: last 
votes (Congre 
President by 
olution that be« 
full authority 


as he might 


lissenting 
the 
joint res 
law of the land 

to take such military measures 
deem 


senate year with 
last 


nearly 


also gave 


ame the 


required or appropriate 


in defense of Formosa and the Pescadores 


This misalliance 
American 


seriously reduced 
Asian 
relationships in the world 
generally. Of the 


nterest suffers accordingly; but, to propose 


has 


standing in eyes, and in 


jures Our com 


munity course national 
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that the U.S. government undertake at this 
time a withdrawal from the 

so solemnly (if passionately) entered 
i short year ago would be 


major liaison 

upon 
to propose 
m possible 

In the final analysis, however, Mr. Ingle's 
own proposals if differently formulated have 
some points of contact with my estimates 
of the practicable. Our support means life 
or death for the Formosa regime, and it 
appears feasible for us by exercise of avail 
able leverage on that regime and the use of 
Indian good offices vis-a-vis Peking to get 
an arrangement for the peaceful ‘ volur 
tary withdrawal of Nationalist forces from 
the Chinese offshore islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy; further, when the Arab-Asian blox 
moves will before long) for 


what 


is obviously pout cally 


(as it surely 


the replacement of Taipei's representatives 
in the U.N. by Peking’s, we might at least 
accept the inevitable with 


good grace—for 


the good of our own foreign relations 
Those two stages past, we should be back 
in the company of powerful friends and in 
that helpful thereafter 
journey toward final 
status of Formosa and 


association might 


rather more at ease 
letermination of the 
the Pescadores 


I can 


This is the utmost limit that 
as immediately possible. It 
would be cause for our self-congratulation, 
I'd feel, if we actual y 


But to do less is 


conceive 
achieved that maxi 
mum s 
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New York, 


Mulligan Messes 


Dear Sirs 


Events long past are often brought to 
mind by « The name 
Mulligan was often in the public eye in the 
1880's and not long ago it caught the 
headlines again 

In the Presidential 
Mulligan letters damaged the reputation of 
James G. Blaine, the Republican candidat 
contributed to election of his op 
Cleveland 
were rea ling of the Mulli jan 
Company, the firm of Air Force Secretary 
lalbott. Mr. Talbott used his cabinet posi 
tion, | Pentagon office official Air 
Force stationery to solicit business for his 
firm. These ‘50’ deals make the five per 
center influence peddling of the previous ad 
ministration, by 


irrent happenings 


eariy 


election of 1884 the 


and the 


ponent, Grover 


Recently we 


and 


subordinates, not cabinet 
officials, look picayune by comparison 
This is the same Harold E. Talbott who 
was preside nt of an airplane company at 
the time of World War I. To this company 
Col. E. A. Deeds, a officer of the 
company in charge of procuring planes for 
the government information 
which gave a decided advantage in bidding 
President Wilson Charles E 
Hughes had been his opponent for 
the Presidency, to investigate. Mr. Hughes 
found the evidence so incriminating that he 
rt martial for Col. Deeds 
Talbott promised the Kefauver Com 
1 wouldn't allow anything like that 
to happen again.” Then, when exposed for 
improper, large-scale influence peddling, he 
resigned with no rebuke commenda 
President had 


former 
transmitted 


appointed 
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Mr 
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Insight without Core 

Is Our Wort.p, by 

Harper. 522 pp. $5 
Reviewed by 
Sidney Lens 
FISCHER 


his second “ 


[HIS Louis 


Fischer 


OUIS dedicates this 

4 book 
to “the Gandhians of al 
Herein is reflected 
fusion of this 


does 


sutobiography,” 
countries.” 
the strange 
work 


anything 


con 
fascinating for 
not see 


the 


author 
honoring 
Gandhi and in praising the hydrogen 
NATO as the “ultimate 
war deterrents.” 

It is a pity that a book so packed 
with brilliant insights should be so 
lacking in a hard central core. Page 
after page, takes around 
the world, Fischer sees scores of things 
which the 
handful of writers 
with the angelic 
yet 
servations 


the 
amiss in non-violent 


bomb and 


as he you 


eve of all but a 


His 
grace of 


miss 
pen glides 
a ballerina, 
the ambivalence between his ob 


and his conclusions, and 
the consequent lack of a connecting 
theme, often make the book difficult 
to read. Most of flies 


in the face of American foreign pol 


what he says 
icy; yet he sums it up with a weighty 
with the 
cations, of that prevailing policy 

The world Louis Fischer 
have but 
in the right direction 
itely going to 
cause our planet has “entered a phase 


endorsement usual modifi 


sees may 
its defects, we are moving 
We are defin 
not have a war, be 
in which all governments have a stern 
mandate from their people to avoid 
war.” (This was World 
Wars I and II and will no doubt 
be said before War IV, if we 
that long.) The Soviet Union, he 
thinks, will change for the better 
under contact with the West and edu 
cation. It will take time, but “peace 


said before 


last 


july, 1956 





U L 


mother of 
endorsement of 
that the Soviet 
evolve towards democracy.) 
the United 
galloping forward in 


is the time.” (This is a 
lyrical 


thesis 


Deutscher's 
tyranny will 
Fischer 
sees States as a country 
a “permanent 
diverse 


Motors 


sired by such 
revolutionaries as General 
Alcoa, and Walter Reuther, 
country which intrinsically 
for revolution.” 

Such 
sible for 
military 


revolution,” 


“stands 
COSY make it 
that 
saved us 


com epts 
Fischer to 
poli y 


pos 
believe out 
has from 
the danger of a hot war, and that we 
may the continuation of the 
cold but with considerably 
“warmer relations” between the pow 
ers. AS a 
more like partners than dictators to 
the Western 
and we ought not to give aid to “op 
and 
Beyond 


ex pec t 
war 
ought to act 


nation we 


our friends in alliance 


pressive govern 


ments 


unpopular” 
that Fischer's 
gram is a fairly good facsimile of that 
of John Foster Dulles 

Again the 
world so clearly, in spots, and yet not 
the folly of 
foreign policy. Where, for 
read such observations as 

“Feudalism is 
the puzzles of the present world sit 
Where find 
there will be Communism 
that 
feudal, Communism flourishes.’ 

Or Thailand 
not “several 


existing 


pro 
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what a pity—to see 


recognize American 
instance, 
do you 
an excellent clue to 


uation you feudalism 


To the ex 
tent Italy, China, and India are 
the one about being 


one but dictatorships 


side by side with rival a 
cumulations of power.” 
Or the 


Italian disease is 


“The 


the 


Italy 
mnbedded in 


one about 
feudal elements of Italian capitalism 
which make it 
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penetrating insights 
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will, 
Aid to 
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points out, woefully in 


Asia, he 
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adequate. “In obstructing the ris 


ol Asian 


cludes, 
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Western 
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came the ground of Asian 


Communism 
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Rovere’s account of the 


years does not try to tell 





nor even the whole truth about what 
it touches upon, but the truth it does 
tell is cogent and worth a second 
reading 

It is not all pleasant, to be sure; 
no one who has lived through the 
past six years could expect it to be 
so. It is hard not to feel a premoni 
tory twinge as McCarthy insists that 
unrelated data on the Malmedy 
massacre are a “jigsaw puzzle” that 
“make a picture,” or to follow with 
macabre fascination the insouciant 
depredations of Cohn and Schine. 
Contemporary reports like these de 
serve the accessibility a book gives 
them. It might be hard otherwise 
for a less neurotic generation to ap 
preciate quite what happened 

What is most timely is Rovere's 
attempt to strike a trial balance 
on the Eisenhower Administration 
What kind of President has the five 
star general made? 

A better one, Rovere suggests, than 
anyone had a right to expect. He 
was nominated only because politi 
cians who wanted Taft wanted vi 
tory more. He entered office with less 
experience that was relevant to 
American public life than any of 
his predecessors, As President he has 
been bored and uninterested in do 
mestic problems, delegating his work 
to others, never really testing him 
self against the potentialities of his 
But the Presidency contradicts 
Acton’s slick dictum that power cor 
rupts; its responsibilities 
sometimes bring out unsuspected qual 
ities of greatness in a man. They did 
with Truman and they have with 
Eisenhower-—and in the same field, 
foreign policy. Both men, says Ro- 
vere, were unsuccessful at home, but 
Truman built the great concert of 
free nations and Eisenhower has pre- 
served it, adding to it a new partner, 
the Republican Party. Foreign and 
military policies bear Eisenhower's 
own firm imprint. He has resisted 
counsel that might have brought us 
war, and “American prestige is as 
high today as it has any 
time in the last six or seven years.” 


job 


awesome 


been at 


What is perhaps most troubling in 
these sketches of the President and 
the men around him is the apparent 
lack of focus on any set of principles 
What kind of country do these men 
think this republic ought to be? What 
kind of program fits their image of 
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the good society? The questions are 
not easy to answer. “Eisenhower has 
no particular view of American life,” 
says Rovere; he has found himself 
in the middle because “he is a mid 
dling type by temperament and a 
mediating personality by function.” 
The “Eisenhower program” has con- 
sisted mostly of talk—about high 
ways, about schools and “trade not 
aid,” about the semantic distinctions 
between “moderate progressivism” 
and “dynamic conservatism.” 
Richard Nixon appears to be “a 
politician with an advertising man’s 
approach to his work.” Policies are 
his merchandise; good salesman that 
he is, he does not try to force his 
preferences on the public. After a 
decade in the national market, Nixon 
is not personally identified with any 
policy. Dulles, on the other hand, is 
with, in fact, quite a lot of policies 
many of them contradictory. There is, 
for instance, his eloquent support, 
prior to 1952, of the Democratic for 
eign policy he now denounces. It is 
true, as Dulles points out, that he 
was working for Truman then and is 
not now; but that would not explain 
his swift swing full-circle from iso 
lationism to interventionism before 
World War II. Rovere wonders when 
it is safe to believe that we have 
the real Dulles, speaking his own 
convictions 
Apart from foreign policy, where 
the President has asserted himself, 
Rovere finds it hard to get at the 
human essence of the Eisenhower Ad 
ministration. “The Administration 
lacks the stamp of the President's 
personality and bears that of no one 
else——except, possibly, the collective 
one of the public-relations and ad 
vertising men who have provided its 
rhetoric and some of its policies.” 
In an introductory note the author 
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pays tribute to the regular Washing- 
ton correspondents, “a civilized group 
and a civilizing influence” whose 
contributions “to the health and im- 
provement of our society” have never 
been properly weighed and appreci- 
ated. In this he is quite right. And 
this book proves that that company 
should be identified broadly enough 
to include Richard Rovere. 


Wolfe on Russia 


Six Keys To THe Soviet System, by 
Bertram D. Wolfe. Beacon Press. 258 
pp. $3.75 

Reviewed by 


Michael B. Petrovich 


|' Bertram Wolfe 
write another 


should never 
word—a painful 
thought—posterity would remember 
him chiefly as the author of Three 
Who Made a Revolution. This study 
of the pre-1917 careers of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin places Wolfe in 
the front ranks of scholars in the field 
of recent Russian history. 

Wolfe's contemporaries must never 
theless think of him also as a journal 
ist, a news analyst, a commentator on 
foreign affairs, or—to use a term that 
has more meaning abroad than in our 
a publicist, in the best 
It is no use for Admiral Leslie 
C. Stevens to assure us in his intro 
duction to the present volume that 
Wolfe is not a publicist. | happen to 
agree with our former ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R. that Wolfe does deal 
with the record, that his writings are 
indeed logical, richly supported by 
evidence, and presented with 
quence. It is precisely for these rea 
that Wolfe must be counted 
among the most effective publicists of 
day 


own county 


sense 


elo 
sons 


our 


Six Keys to the Soviet System is a 
collection of articles which were writ 
ten between 1947 and 1955. Except 
for minor editorial revisions, they are 
reprinted as they were originally pub 
lished. Anyone who has read these 
articles when they first appeared must 
marvel at how well they have 
survived the most convulsive shifts on 
the Soviet 


surely 


scene 


Wolfe is no ordinary free-lancer 


making the most of a potent pen and 
the public's preoccupation with So- 


viet Communism. When he writes 
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about the U.S.S.R., this is not simply 
his livelihood; it is his life. The au- 
thor has made three protracted tips 
to the Soviet Union. He has met the 
leading personalities of that regime 
Stalin, Molotov, Trotsky, Bukharin, 
and others. He has engaged in scholar 
ly research as a Senior Fellow in Slavic 
Studies at Stanford University and the 
Russian Institute of Columbia Uni 
versity. He has a working knowledge 
of the Russian language. He has 
served as chief ideological adviser to 
the Voice of America, and his opin 
ions have been frequently sought 
though not as frequently heeded—by 
the Department of State. But above 
all, Bertram Wolfe is a dedicated 
warrior against what he aptly calls 
“the expropriation of the human 
spirit” by totalitarianism of any kind 
Behind Wolfe's powerful prose there 
operates an indivisible trinity—the 
canny reporter, the erudite scholar, 
and the wrathful prophet 

he title of Wolfe's present volume 
should not give readers the hope that 
they are to be presented with the six 
keys to the Soviet enigma. As the au 
thor himself observes in his preface, 
his book lacks at least 
keys, among many 
Soviet agriculture, and the other with 
Soviet economic planning 
keys to the Soviet system which Wolfe 
does discuss in this collection of ar 
ticles are the struggle for power, the 
coordination of culture, the worker 
in the workers’ state, Soviet elections, 
Soviet relations with the satellite 
states of Europe and China, and final 
ly the nature of totalitarianism. While 
each of the articles under these head 
ings is a finished piece in itself, the 
book presents no mere potpourri but 
a concentrated selection based on the 
author's consistent outlook 


two essential 


one dealing with 


The six 


Wolfe argues that post-Stalin Rus 
sia cannot be governed by a lasting 
collective leadership. “Collective lead 
ership is difficult at best, but without 
democracy,” he writes, “it is 
Where there are no 
tional rules for collective procedure 
where in all fields 
ship, where force settles al! 
where opposition is not part of the 
game of politics but something to be 
eliminated and crushed, the 
momentum of the state and the sys 
tem drives relentlessly toward person- 
al dictatorship.” Wolfe's point is that 
Stalin's heirs are not “new men” but 


ln pos 


sible constitu 


there is dictator 


things, 


whole 
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old cronies, and that their smiles do 
not amount to a “new look.” 

The views expressed here were first 
published in the July 1953 issue of 
Foreign Affairs, before Khrushchev's 
dramatic degradation of Stalin before 
the Twentieth Coneress of the Soviet 
Communist Party ¥ seriously this 
turn in might affect 
Wolfe's be determined 
in any short period of time, but cet 
tainly logic and historical 
are on Wolfe's side 
stand until 


Soviet policy 


thesis cannot 


evidence 
His thesis must 
wrong, however 
a course may disappoint opti 


proven 
such 
mistic hopes 

Ihe author is no pessimist himself 
On the contrary, a fundamental weak 
ness not only of his book, but of his 
outlook paradoxically, in his 
that Soviet 
like any brand of totalitar 
ianism, is doomed, and that democra 


lies, 


strong conviction Com 


munisim, 


cy has in its own possession “all the 
Such 
sources of 


explosive weapons otf freedom.” 
to seek 
Soviet weakness while ignoring or be 


a view tends out 
littling sources of Soviet strength 

However, Wolfe's optimism 
refreshingly positive attitude 
which more Americans ought to take 
to heart. It 


leads 
to a 
is based on the sensible 
and realistic conclusion that the pres 
ent world tension is not primarily a 
nited States and 
the USSR. or between capitalism 
and 


contest between the | 


socialism, or even between free 


world and slave world; it is a conflict 


“between the nature of men, what 


ever their and a 
form of government which would de 


prive them of their humanity.” 


Bearing this vital message, Bertram 
Wolfe's book with an 
from a memorandum, 
hed, which he 


poli y pl inners 


creed or culture, 


ends excerpt 
declassi 
prepared for U.S 


The gist of this doc 


now 


ument—which Wolfe regrets was not 


implemented—is that Soviet Commu 
nism has not only failed, after more 
than a third of a century, to live up 
that it has 


brought about the exact opposite ol 


iO 1ts promises, but 
unending conflict in 
stead of peace, perpetual scarcity in 
stead of slavery instead of 
freedom, and imperialism instead of 
self-determination 

But it is not enough, Wolfe insists, 
to broadcast to the world these nega 


those promises 


plenty, 


tive facts. We must state positively, 


and offer our deeds as proof, that it 


is the democratic nations, despite 


their imperfections, who are the real 


advocates of agrarian reform, a just 


and enduring peace, freedom, eco 


nom national and 


cultural 


opportunity, 
selfietermination, and the 
right of the human spirit to create 


and flourish 


Disarmament Briefs 


Lerrer TO A GeneRaTion, by Ralph 
E. Flanders. Beacon Press. 116 pp 
$2.50 

Tue Price 
DISARMAMENT, by 
Beacon 


or PEACE—A PLAN FOR 
Charles G. Bolte 
108 pp. $2.50 

Rei if ed by 


Joseph P. Lash 


two litttle books reflect the 


Press 


4 em SE 
widespread dissatisfaction among 
thinking Americans with the 
initiative in foreign policy has been 
allowed to pass into the hands of the 
Russians. Both books strike out 
lack of bold, affirmative ideas which 


way 


at the 


in the last few years has placed the 
United States increasingly on the de 
fensive before world opinion 

Letter to A written 
by a doughty old Republican Sena 
tor from Vermont, a member of the 
Party's liberal internationalist 
will be 
things, but especially for his plain 
spoken attack on Senator McCarthy 


(,eneration is 


wing, 


who remembered for many 


Flanders addresses a warning, specif 


ically to the 
that “while preserving our ideals we 


“oncoming generation,” 


outmaneuvered in the 
The threat of 
war a 


may yet be 
battle for men's minds 
a third world 


“ eapon in 


principal 
I he 


without surrender is 


this contest.” avoid 
ance of that wal 
his basic concern. The way to do it is 
by allout U.S 


I landers 


epousal of what 


calls the “Grand Project 
This is a plan for universal controlled 
disarmament 

“We 
to the 
wide 


must dedicate our lives 


establishment of world 
controlled disarmament——dis 


armament down to the small arms 
needed to preserve domestic peace, 
he writes 

Elaboration of a ‘safe’ plan for 
world disarmament is the 
theme of The Price of Peace. Charles 


Bolte was a leading figure in found 


Major 
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ing the American Veterans Commit- 
tee. Later he joined the U.S. Mission 
at the U.N., and as one of the young 
advisers behind Ambassador 
Austin during the Korean debates in 
the Security Council became a famil- 
iar image on TV screens. He was well 
regarded in the Mission dur- 
the last period of work 

he left just before the Eisen- 
worked with Ben- 
jamin V. Cohen in the Disarmament 
Commission. Since leaving the gov- 
ernment, Bolte, like many others, has 
been dismayed by the disintegration 
of the U.S. position on disarmament 
under the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. This book is the result 

Bolte’s approach to disarmament, 
like Senator Flanders’, owes a good 
deal to Grenville Clark. Bolte con- 
tends that the only safe program. is 
the total disarmament of states with 
simultaneous transfer to a U.N. 
police authority of enough armed 
power, including bases and A-bombs, 
to enable that authority to enforce 
its disarmament This 
international inspectorate-cum-police- 
force would be directed by tive Com- 
chosen from among the 
“neutral” states, and operating by 
rule 


sitting 


and 
ing his 
there 
hower 


deluge 


the 


decisions 


missioners, 


majority 


The objection to Bolte’s scheme is 
the that has been directed 
against plans for world government 
now. If the salvation of mankind de- 
pends on the prompt acceptance of 
world government, then we probably 
had better resign ourselves to atomic 
extinction, Perhaps that is man’s des- 
tiny, but to most of us it seems neces 
and useful to make the effort 
to save humanity by taking men and 
they are 


same 


sary 


nations as 


In the disarmament field the apos 
tle of this approach has been that 
indefatigable Frenchman, the social 
ist Jules Moch. His formula has been 
neither disarmament without controls 
the Russians, nor 
without disarmament as 
urged by the United States until 
the London talks, but all 
the disarmament which is presently 


as advocated by 


controls 


recent 


controllable 

Bolte contends there is no such half 
way house between all-out armaments 
and total, U.N disarma 
ment. “This is one of the rare and 
moments of history when there 


enforced 


tragi 


is no good middle way,” he writes, 


“when half a loaf is worse than 
none.” This really is the linch-pin of 
the Bolte argument. Unfortunately 
he does little more than assert his 


thesis. He fails to defend it by rigor 
ous analysis of the many partial ap 


some of 
which occupied a central place in 
the London talks 

Theoretically there are many mo 
dalities of which are 
partial yet safe. One might mention 
an early warning system, reductions 
in conventional! armed 
forces, control of future production 
of nuclear weapons, the thinning out 
of forces on each the 
curtain 

At the London talks the main ob 
jection of the United States to the 
Soviet proposal that the United States 
and Russia agree to military man 
power limits of 1,500,000 was not one 
of military but political ex 
pediency. Our representative, Harold 


proaches to disarmament 


disarmament 


arms and 


side of iron 


safety 


Stassen, argued that until there were 
political settlements of such outstand 
ing as Germany and Formosa, 
the United States would 
2.500,000 
position was 


issues 
not reduce 
its forces below 

The French some 
what different. Moch argued passion 
ately that France would not accept a 
disarmament 
armaments, 
nuclear 


limited to conventional 
allow the 
race contunue 
and be extended.” But Moch's 
proposal for partial reductions in 
conventional forces and partial con 
trol over nuclear weapons falls into 
Bolte’s 

This is more than of academic in 
terest. The unilateral Soviet reduc 
tion of 1,200,000 men, if carried out 
in fact, would bring Soviet force levels 
roughly down to those of the United 
States. That would mean that for the 
first time since the U.N 
discussions began the two great su 


would 
“to 


even 


which 


Ww eapons 


classification of “unsafe. 


disarmament 


perpowers will be discussing disarma 
ment from about the 
line. Some U.N. observers believe this 
the 
a first-phase disarmament 


same starting 


has set stage for agreement on 
program 
which woukld include the elements of 
an early system and reduc 
tions in conventional armaments 

The forces that stand in the way 
of any kind of a Cisarmament agree 
ment, are mammoth. It 
would be a pity if the counter-forces 
in this country were immobilized by 
the perfectionist approach of Bolte 


warning 


however, 
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Assault on Giantism 


GIANT CORPORATIONS: CHALLENG) 
to FREEDOM by I heodore K 


148 pp. $3.50 


Quinn 

Exposition Press 
Reviewed ) 

Horace M. Gray 

| EPORTING a 


before i 


recent anti-trust 


hearing Congressional 


one journalist observed, 

cynically that the case 
against monopoly was presented “by 
Mr. Quinn professors.” 
What an the 


demoralized state of current opinion 


Committee 


somewhat 


and 1 tew 


ironic commentary on 


only a corporal’s guard can be 


mustered in defense of a cherished 


American tradition and in opposition 
to one of the greatest evils of modern 
industrial society 

Congressional 


be 0k 
against 


Excluding appear 


ances, this is Quinn's second 


foray the “new monsterism,” 


acromegaly,” “super-giantism,” of 
“the white-painted elephant” of cor 
signess, to use his dramati 
His first attack was 
Threat to Democracy 
book 
me 
their 


porate 
terminology 

Giant Business 
Like 


will create 


its predecessor, his new 
alarm among the 
and 
the 


I he ¢ 


concentrated 


cenaries of big business 


academic auxiliaries from camp 


of economic determinism pro 


fessional defenders ol 
economi will recognize in 


and 


power! 


1! 


Quinn a well-informed courage 


ous opponent whose trenchant criti 
cism challenges corporate domination 


ot our wiery 


Drawing on his experience as a 


hus know 


ind 


, business executive ledge 


of economic organization his mn 


sight into both democratic and Marx 


jan theory the author analyz the 


pairer| oul 


th} 
econo 


which have i 
faith in 


and 


factors 


traditional indi 


vidualism paralyzed the 


, 
sOciAl 
will to defend economic freedom 


The 
principal influence, he finds $ our 


acceptance ol the trend toward ma 


terialisti giantism iS imevitable 


The quest lor power, ease ind se 


curity. in super-organization devalu 


ates, belittles and loses the individ 


ual.” He says flatly to business people 
that “il materialistic 


the 


in their heart 


efficiency is thet and 
God 


munists 
it 


y | 
Vidal 


then intellectually they are com 


whether or not they know 


Quinn sees little, if any, difference 
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organizationally between Russian eco 
totalitarianism and the total 
corporations 
the 
Marxian dialectic of inevitability just 
Both 
and sub 


nomic 
itarianism ol giant 


Monopoly capitalism relies on 
as does Communism 

the individual 
ject him to their power-concentrated 


I he 


not 


as firmly 
subordinate 


purpose and super-organization 


practical question 1s “whether or 


we choose to accept the doctrine of 


inevitability.” If we do the giant cor 


poration will operate as an instru 


ment to change “the organization ol 


society from democracy toward 


the 


away 


material, totalitarian state 


the myth of 
attacks 
myths of 


Having demolished 


inevitability, Quinn with 


equal vigol the collateral 


efliciency and social responsibility 


created by the “painters of the white 
elephant,” commonly known as huck 
sters, whose function in the corpora 
tive Stale the 


is to gild the lily by 


arts of propaganda. Democracy, he 
says, is “humanly, wholesomely, crea 
efficient.” The 


elliciency is 


tively and socially 


ultimate source of all 
the creativeness of free men; the truc 
measure ot economic etliciency 15 
welfare. By 


ism, notwithstanding its power and 


human contrast, giant 


productivity, is neither intelligent, 


gov 
intimidation, dec ep 


creative, or socially elficient. It 


erns by force, 
ion, and corruption. Because its pur 
poses are selfish and ignoble the 
giant corporation can never be social 
ly responsible or benelicent; its inner 
compul ions require it to suppress 
econgmic treedom and to exploit the 
community, Quinn's sharpest barbs 
are directed at the 
hucksters, 


pe ople 


“painters,” o1 


who would deceive the 


into believing otherwise 
These shallow and tricky gener 


the 


ate 


arch corrupters and enemies of 


democracy 
Because he 

the 

and 


believes so firmly in 


humanistic, democratic tradition 


thinks it in jeopardy, Quinn 


writes with emotional intensity, some 
times with anger. But he speaks with 


remarkable clarity courage, and 


Determinists, 
and 


honesty pharisees of 


objectivity realism, and syco 


phants ol power will scarcely approve 


his ideas Technicians, concerned 


with ope! itional and proc edural 


questions, will regard the policy pre 
scriptions as deficient and imperfect 


ly elaborated, even though pointed 


I hose who 


seek 


in the right direction 


cherish economic treedom and 


to preserve mw trom the dead 
croachment of corporat piant 
derive inspiration, understar 


and new courage trom Quinn's 


trating analysis 
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half over, the Twentieth Century has 
already established itself theological- 
ly as the most creative since the 
Phirteenth. 

In the Kegley-Bretall volume twen- 
ty peers ranging from Tillich to 
Schlesinger cast searching and critical 
eyes over the forty years of Niebuhr’s 
thought. The book opens with an 
intellectual autobiography Niebuhr 
wrote for the occasion and concludes 
with his reply to his critics. The pic- 
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ture of Niebuhr that emerges is that 
of a spiritual volcano—fery, restless, 
indignant not of injustice only but of 
smugness and sentimentality as well. 
A reporter once likened interviewing 
Niebuhr to tossing a newspaper into 
an electric fan: your questions come 
back in a thousand shreds, ripped 
with distinctions, driven in a whirl- 
wind of allusions and implications. 

Ablest when on the attack, Niebuhr 
has aimed his guns at “three great 
illusions of our culture”—liberalism, 
Marxism, and scientism. His refuta- 
tions of these have become so famil- 
iar, however, that most readers will 
look to this book for a clarification 
of the alternative position—Biblical 
faith—from which his volleys have 
been fired. 

What is the Biblical view of man 
and his situation? Niebuhr’'s rounded 
answer, as it comes from these pages, 
runs: Man's essence is freedom. The 
radical character of this freedom pre- 
cludes any timelessly valid ethical de- 
mands except love. But love is never 
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